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INTRODUCTION 


There are differences of opinion among correctional 
chaplains as to the most effective ways the counseling 
efforts of a correctional chaplain can be improved. Some 
of these chaplains feel that a chaplain's place is within 
the institution. They feel that his efforts as a coun¬ 
selor should only involve the residents of the institu¬ 
tion. There are other chaplains who would say that the 
chaplain-counselor is responsible to all the people who 
are related to the institution or institutionalized in 
any way. Therefore, what are the responsibilities of a 
correctional institution chaplain as a counselor? What is 
the scope or limits of his "ministry" as a counselor? 

I. THE PROBLEM 

Statement of the problem . It was the purpose of 
this study (1) to explore the task of the Correctional 
Institution Chaplain as a Pastoral Counselor, and (2) to 
report the findings of a questionnaire this author sent to 
the member chaplains of the American Protestant Chaplains 
Association. The study will consider not only the direct 
counseling relationships of the chaplain with the resi¬ 
dents of an institution, but will direct attention to his 
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1 2 
"liaison counseling” efforts. The questionnaire 

explored some of the problems which exist in the chap- 

3 

Iain's attempts to be an effective counselor and pastor. 
The questionnaire also solicited responses to possible 
solutions to the problems. The questionnaire or findings 
of the research are not all-inclusive, but explore and 
suggest a few selected ways in which a chaplain could be 
a more effective pastoral counselor. 

Importance of the study . Effective counseling by 
the correctional chaplain has frequently been stressed as 
one of the most important aspects of his "ministry.” Yet, 
there have been, to this author's knowledge, no specific 
attempts made to set forth various ways a correctional 
chaplain could broaden the scope and limits of his coun¬ 
seling efforts. The material that has been written con¬ 
cerning the chaplain counselor usually deals with only 
one or two phases of his counseling responsibilities, 


^The term "liaison counseling" is used to differ¬ 
entiate the counseling that the chaplain does directly 
with the resident and the counseling he does with or for 
staff members, the resident's family, and those of the 
local churches, who are involved in the life of the resi¬ 
dent. Also, this counseling is done for the purpose of 
aiding, directly or indirectly, the resident's counseling 
concerns, commitments, and growth. 

2 

See a copy of the questionnaire in the Appendix. 

3 

His direct involvements and/or his "liaison 
counseling." 
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i.e .« either with the residents or the residents’ 
families. In this study an attempt was made to answer 
the question about how the chaplain's counseling effec¬ 
tiveness could be improved by considering his counseling 
efforts with the resident, the resident's family, the 
institutional staff, and the local churches. 

II. THE METHOD 

i 

The method of research was that of a wide range of 
reading, a questionnaire, personal interviews and personal 

letters from correctional chaplains. A substantial num- 

i 

4 

ber of the chaplains wrote personal remarks on the ques¬ 
tionnaire or added extended letters. These responses 
were very helpful and appreciated. 

The chaplains' responses to the questionnaire that 
this author sent out are reported in a descending order, 
i.e ., the problem or suggested solution from the ques¬ 
tionnaire receiving the most support was reported first 
to the least supported. Where there was an even amount 
of support for two subjects, either problems or solutions, 
they were dealt with together. Those suggested problems 
or solutions from the questionnaire that received very 
little support will be mentioned only briefly. 

4 

Approximately 50% of the chaplains that responded 
included additional remarks. Some of the chaplains sent 
additional material, i.e ., pamphlets, brochures. 
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III. LIMITATIONS AND DEFINITION OF TERMS 

This study is limited to a consideration of the 
correctional institution chaplain as a counselor. It is 
limited to the consideration of his counseling responsi¬ 
bilities with the residents of the institution, the resi¬ 
dents' families, the institutional staff, and to the 
local churches. The sections concerning possible prob¬ 
lems and solutions are limited to those problems and 
solutions that were given on the questionnaire sent out 
by this author. 

The basic terms that will be used in this project 
will be: Chaplain . This refers to the correctional 
institution chaplain. The chaplain is a representative 
of the church within the correctional institution. He is 
a pastor employed by the correctional institution to 
minister specifically to the residents within the insti¬ 
tution. "Ministry" will be defined in Chapter I of this 
study. 

Institution . This will mean the correctional 
institution. Even though some of the problems and sug¬ 
gested solutions taken from the questionnaire would apply 
in a general way to other types of institutions, the con¬ 
cern here is only with the correctional institution. 
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Staff . This refers to the institutional staff and 
administration, both custody and treatment staff of the 
entire correctional institution. 

Counseling or counselor . When these terms are 
used in reference to the correctional chaplain they will 
refer to pastoral counseling or pastoral counselor. 

The chaplains . This refers to those chaplains who 
responded to the questionnaire that this author sent out. 

Resident . This term is used instead of '’inmates" 
and refers to those incarcerated in a correctional 
institution. 

Local churches , pastors , or communities . These 
will refer to those churches, pastors, or communities 
closest to the correctional institution. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CHAPLAINCY IN THE GENERAL CONTEXT OP A 
PASTORAL COUNSELING MINISTRY 

Ministry : 

Numerous attempts have been made to define 
"ministry, M ranging from the very specific to the most 
j general. One of these attempts has been to say that 

"ministry" is "every occupation which promotes the well¬ 
being of men ... ."* Such a definition overlooks some 

i 

of the basic dynamics involved in "ministry," as this 

study will now attempt to define it. Ministry in its 

i 

broadest sense, is one person being sensitive to, relating 

to, and responding to the needs of another human being. 

2 

For the Christian, such "ministry" is based on and in 

light of the loving response of God, through Jesus, to 

3 

the needs of men. This point is elaborated on in the 
section about pastoral counseling. 

^J. Richard Spann, The Ministry (New York: 

Abingdon Press, 1959), p. 23. 

2 

Ibid., for further discussion about Christian 
ministry. 

3 

Thomas C. Oden, Kerygma and Counseling 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1966), pp. 23-26; Also 
see Reuel L. Howe, Man’s Need & God* s Action (New York: 
York: Seabury Press, 1§53), p. — 15. 

i 
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In another sense, ministry is the relating of 

one's humanity to and with the humanity of others. 

Humanity, as used here, means the feeling of limitedness 

experienced by men and the anxieties, feelings, and 

situations that accompany this awareness in every phase 

of life. A "meaningful ministry" is when one responds in 

a meaningful and helpful way to the needs of a fellow 

human being. We also become effective "ministers" when 

we are engaged in the sensitive struggle to know and to 

4 

respond to our own needs, as well as those of another. 

The ministry of relating one's own humanity to the 
humanity of another is a vital link in man's coming to 
awareness of the presence of God within himself and 
between men.^ The spirit of each human being is primarily 
derived from and involved in the Spirit of all of life— 


4 

Carl R. Rogers, "The Characteristics of a Helping 
Relationship" (St. Louis: The National Conference of 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1958), p. 8; 
Rogers, speaking of this helping relationship that is 
referred to here says: "If I can form a helping relation¬ 
ship to myself—sensitively—then chances are good I can 
for another."; Also see Carl R. Rogers, On Becoming a 
Person (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1961), p. 40. 

^Martin Buber, The Way of Man (Chicago: Wilcox & 
Follett, 1951), pp. 18, 19, 42^74; Also see Porter French, 
"The Minister and the Delinquent," Journal of Religion 
and Health. Ill: 3 (April 1964), 273-275. 
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God. The meaningful relationship of one person*s life 
to that of another's is a most significant channel through 
which the spirit of God can be known within their lives. 

As a man comes to a more complete awareness of his human¬ 
ity! he is better able to become more aware of that part 
of himself which is beyond himself. As finite man becomes 

aware of his finitude he then can become aware of the 
7 

Infinitude circumferencing and permeating all finitude. 
This coming to an awareness of and also a love for the 
Infinite through a growing awareness of one's limitedness 
is a vital result of a sensitive "ministerial" relation¬ 
ship. 

Man has an essential "need for a loving, trustful 

Q 

relationship with God." This could be called the 

9 

"vertical dimension" of man's needs. We have a need to 


®Paul Tillich, "The Impact of Pastoral Psychology 
on Theological Thought," The Ministry and Mental Health 
(New York: Association Press, 1960), p. 19. 

^1 capitalize "Infinitude" to give the inference 
that the Infinite is a personal being, i.e ., experience- 
able, experienced as caring, understanding, empathetic, 
and gives purpose to relatedness, both human and spirit¬ 
ual. Thus I use "God" and "Infinitude" synonomously. 

8 

Howe, op . cit., p. 9. 

^Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Basic Types of Pastoral 
Counseling (Nashville: Abingdon Press, l9o6), p. 19. He 
goes on to say, "This need is the reason why man is 
'incurably religious.' Augustine's familiar line states 
it: 'Thou has made us for Thyself and our souls are rest¬ 
less until they rest in Thee.' When translated into 
psychological (and much less beautiful) language, this 
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know God and He wants to know us. This can be seen in 
man's ever pressing search for that which is beyond him¬ 
self or at the foundation of his life. 1 ^ Man has been 
constantly in search of The God—creator and sustainer of 
life. 1 ' 1 ' H. Richard Niebuhr has termed it, " . . • , man 
is seen as man engaged in conflict, conversation and 
reconciliation with God." 1 ^ 

God's wanting to know us can be seen most signifi¬ 
cantly through the person of Jesus Christ. Yet, His 
desire to know us can also be seen in what can be called 

the continual ''Surges of Presences" which are experienced 

13 

between man with man, i.e.« "The sphere of 'between.'" 


simply means that by nature man requires a meaningful 
relationship with God to be whole." 

10 Ibid . 

11 For a discussion of "man's search" see Margaret 
Alice Murray, The Genesis of Religion (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 196Y7, pp• §-(>9. 

12 

H. Richard Niebuhr, The Purpose of the Church and 
Its Ministry (New York: Harper & Row, 195*57, p. 78. 

13 

Martin Buber, Between Man and Man (New York: 
Macmillan, 1966), p. 203• Commenting on this sphere of 
"between" he says, "What is peculiarly characteristic of 
the human world is above all that something takes place 
between one being and another the like of which can be 
found no where in nature ... I call this sphere, which 
is established with the existence of man as man but which 
is conceptually still uncomprehended the sphere of 
'between' ... We may come nearer the answer to the ques¬ 
tion what man is when we come to see him as the eternal 
meeting of the One with the Other." pp. 203-205. (Like¬ 
wise, the "Surges of Presences" take place in spite of 
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The coming to an awareness of the "between” is the 

"fruits” of ministry, the ministry of man relating to 

14 

man, man to God, and God to man in "love.” 

The concept of "ministry," as defined in the fore¬ 
going discussion, is to be found in the sensitive rela¬ 
tionships between persons. These sensitive relationships 
can lead to an awareness of an aspect of the relationship 
which is not fully the result of the one person relating 

to the other. Such relationships can lead men to an 

15 

awareness of the presence of God between them. This 
form of ministry was a vital part of the efforts and 
teachings of Jesus and his followers. This author 
believes that Jesus had become aware of the presence and 
power of God within himself and all of life through the 
knowledge and experience of his own humanity and in rela¬ 
tionship with others. 1 ** Jesus wanted others to know God 
as he knew Him. He accomplished this desire mainly 
through his sensitive relationships with others. This to 


one's own self, as he struggles with his relatedness to 
his own humanity and the humanity of others.) 

14 Hiebuhr, op . cit., note discussion on page 34. 

■^Buber, Between Man and Man , p. 203; Also see 
John A. T. Robinson, Honest to God (Philadelphia? 
Westminster Press, 19&3), p.T3. 

^These factors were in addition to his knowledge 
of his own Judaism. 


i 
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Jesus was "ministry.” This was his way of helping others 

know God. Robinson said this of Jesus, "Jesus is 'the 

man for others,' the one in whom Love has completely 

taken over, the one who is utterly open to, and united 

17 

with, the Ground of his being." 

Therefore, a "Christian ministry” today should 
involve this sensitive relatedness and openness to others 
{ and God. This latter point will now be discussed in 

relationship to pastoral counseling. The foregoing dis¬ 
cussion and definition of "ministry" provides a basis 
I from which to investigate and to understand how pastoral 

j counseling can be considered as "ministry." 

! 

i 

\ 

Pastoral Counseling and Ministry : 

First of all, "counseling" at the least means 
! being concerned with the person , rather than with the 

! ig 

isolated problem of an individual. This concern for 

the person involves the communication of feelings, accept- 

19 

ance, and direction. In order to communicate effect¬ 
ively or respond appropriately, the counselor must be 
sensitive to and skilled in how to relate to the 

17 

Robinson, op . cit .. p. 76. 

18 

Rollo May, The Ministry of Counseling (New York: 
Commission on Religion and Health, 1943) , p. 7 . 

19 

See the discussion in Carrol A. Wise, Pastoral 
Counseling Its Theory and Practice (New York: Harper & 

| Brothers, 1^5l), pp. 5-7. 

i 

1 
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fundamental human needs, (material or personal). So, 

counseling in its broadest sense involves the relating 

20 

sensitively and helpfully to the humanity of another. 

This is of course, one of the connecting points of coun¬ 
seling to the general context of ministry, as defined in 
the foregoing discussion. The "dividing lines" that do 
exist between ministry and counseling lie in the specific 
forms, methodologies, and procedures of each. Both, how¬ 
ever, entail the sensitive and helpful relationship of 
"persons." 

Counseling is also relating and responding to the 

21 

humanity of another to bring forth "healing." Here we 

are speaking of healing in the sense of wholeness; a 

22 

returning to harmony; oneness; being reconciled with 


20 

Note pages 7-8 for the definition of "humanity" 
as it is used here. Also see the foregoing for the 
definition of "ministry." 

21 

Oden, op . cit ., p. 17; Also see Wise, op . cit., 
p. 33; Tillich, op. cit .. pp. X3—20; W. A. Clebsch and 
C. R. Jackie, Pastoral Care in Historical Perspective 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1964), pp. 8-^. 

22 

For a discussion of this see Clinebell, op . cit ., 
p. 15; Also see Niebuhr, op . cit .. p. 83; Wesley P. Ford, 
"How We Reconcile," 77th Area Assembly (Christian 
Churches of Southern California, 1967), p. 1. 


i 
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oneself, others, and most specifically in the case of 

23 

pastoral counseling, to God. 

Pastoral counseling is ministry because it 

involves the sensitive relationships of ’’persons.'’ It 

also includes the responding to the material or personal 

needs of people. Pastoral counseling is also peculiarly 
24 

Christian. That is, pastoral counseling is basically a 

25 

response to God's reconciling act in Jesus Christ. 

’’That is, God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
himself ... (II Cor. 5:19).” Through this reconcilia¬ 
tion all people can be one with Him, and with their 
neighbor. The Christian church, speaking in general 
terms, bears this message of good news of reconciliation 
to men. Pastoral counseling is a vital aspect in this 
Christian ministry of reconciliation. Pastoral counseling 
is basically concerned with the reconciling of the 
alienated lives of men. 


23 

May, op . cit ., p. 8, ”The counselor is chiefly 
occupied with helping the individual toward a sounder 
relationship to himself, to his fellowmen, and to God.”; 
Also see Gordon Jackson, ”The Pastoral Counselor: His 
Identity and Work,” The Journal of Religion and Health , 
III: 3 (April 1964) 

24 

That is, pastoral counseling involves the basic 
"assumption that God has spoken to man in Jesus Christ,” 
see Oden, op . cit ., p. 20. 

25_, . , 

Ibid. 
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Therefore, this author believes that a unique or 
specific difference between "counseling” and pastoral 
counseling is the redirecting of a person's life towards 
a harmonious relationship with God , as well as with him¬ 
self and his neighbor. Pastoral counseling is a ministry 
of reconciliation which strives to "bring to the aware¬ 
ness in people that unique existence which is spiritual 

26 

| existence, which is called Christian." 

The reconciling act of God, through Christ, says 
to man that God accepts him. God accepts man and intends 
for man to have a life full of harmony and love. The 
pastoral counselor bases his counseling upon this 

j 

specific divine acceptance as seen in Jesus Christ. The 
pastoral counselor tries to direct or help people toward 
j an experience of this divine acceptance. He tries to 

i 

i help people to understand that they are acceptable even 

beyond the acceptance they experience between each 
27 

other. It is the belief of this writer, that it is 
through an accepting relationship with each other that a 

26 

Spann, op . cit., p. 22. 

27 

Oden, op . cit .. further discussion of this can 
be found on pages 26-25; Also see Russell L. Dicks, 
Principles and Practices of Pastoral Care (Philadelphia: 
Portress Press, 1§<>3), p.""T>8. 

j 

j 

i 

i 

j 
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person is able to roost meaningfully experience the 
acceptance of God. 

Now, the pastoral counselor does not necessarily 
have to couch what happens in counseling, i.e .. regaining 

of ’'health" and the experiences of the "liberating divine 

28 29 

acceptance," in traditional religious terms. If he 

30 

does he does not necessarily become a preacher . but is 

fulfilling his responsibility as a "Christian minister" 

31 

to witness to his faith in God's love and grace. The 

pastoral counselor must be sensitive to the counselee and 

skilled enough to know when an occasion for "witness" 

32 

would be meaningful. 

33 

One main area where the "Pastoral" phase does 


2 8 Ibid . 

29 

May, op . cit .. p. 22. 

30 

This statement is in opposition of the view 
taken by Oden, op . cit .. p. 28. 

31 

Por a comment on this see the article by Roger 
S. Johnson, "Understanding of Clinical Pastoral Educa¬ 
tion," Theoloq . IX: 14 (January 15, 1968), 1 (note the 
second paragraph). 

32 

Wise, op . cit .. p. 160, "We need to keep our 
attention focused on the fact that true insight is the 
apprehension of dynamic aspects of life, regardless of 
how these are formulated or verbalized, and that it 
arises spontaneously from within the person." 

33 

Por further discussion on the "Pastoral" phase of 
counseling see Albert Palmer, The Ministers Job (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949), p. 29; Also see T. A. C. Rennie 
and L. E. Woodward, Mental Health in Modern Society (New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1946), p.~"?4l!>T 
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not enter into counseling is in the attitude of the coun¬ 
selor. This attitude consists of seeing the individual 
as a person, a product of divine intention—a child of 
God. This attitude also sees the person as one who is 
filled with the essential Spirit of God, 34 i.e . t the 

potential for creative wholeness and harmony with all of 
35 

existence. This attitude necessarily involves the 

pastoral counselor's religious interpretation of man and 

existence, from which he relates to other persons and all 

of life. 36 Finally, this attitude of the counselor would 

involve his understanding of and his feelings towards him- 

3 7 

self as a minister and/or a counselor. Does he see him¬ 
self just as an information giver, or as one involved in 
a process of healing and bringing to wholeness that which 
is fragmented and alienated in a person's existence, and 
relationship to God? 

Pastoral counseling is not just concerned with 
healing the general troubles of people; it is also con¬ 
cerned about and involved in creating a "channel" through 
which the Grace of God can work to produce healing and 

34 

Ford, op . cit., p. 1. 

35 

For further discussion of this latter point see 
Wise, op . cit .. p. 9. 

36 

Ibid .: Also see Niebuhr, op . cit ., p. 115 for 
further comment. 

37 Ibid., p. 10. 
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growth. Pastoral counseling seeks to help bring forth, 

directly or indirectly, a recognition of and appreciation 

38 

for the "Transcendent" element in the counseling rela- 

39 

tionship and/or life. This would be a recognition of 

and appreciation for that which is beyond mere human 

effort. It is the recognition of a quality of healing 

and growth which might take place within a person or a 

40 

group of persons, which is beyond their own efforts. 

The results of such a meaningful counseling relationship 
should be seen as the '’fruits' 1 of a vital "ministry.” 


The Correctional Chaplain and Ministry ; 

In light of the foregoing discussion let us now 
turn to the consideration of the ministry and counseling 
of the Correction Chaplain. 


O O 

See Carrol A. Wise, Mental Health and the Bible 
(New York; Harper & Row, 1956), p. lTI 

39 

For comments on this point see Charles C. Howes, 
"What the Untrained Pastor Can Do in Counseling," Basic 
Principles in Pastoral Counseling (Kern County Mental 
Health Association and the Department of Mental Hygene, 
State of California, 1961), p. 37. 

40 

Another way of approaching this distinction be¬ 
tween counseling, in its broadest sense, and the pastoral 
sense is; Oden, op . cit., p. 30, "Is therapy, then some 
sort of incognito 'Christian experience’ which we receive 
in a secular context? Rather, it would be more accurate 
to say that therapy is profoundly human experience which 
the Christian faith views in a particular way, viz., as 
mediating the love of God hiddenly present through inter¬ 
personal relationships."; Also see Wise, Pastoral Coun¬ 
seling . pp. 159-160; and Clinebell, o£. cit .. p. ”4"§"I 
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The work of most correctional chaplains can gener- 

| 

ally be described as ministry. The chaplain's work is 

( 

* 

\ ministry in the broadest sense of the word, i.e ., one per- 
\ son being sensitive to, relating to, and responding to 

i 

| the needs of another human being. The correctional chap- 

| laincy can be seen as a specifically Christian ministry. 

This is so because of the chaplain's efforts "to bring to 

the awareness in people that unique existence which is 

41 

spiritual existence, which is called Christian." The 

very nature of the correctional chaplaincy, i.e ., relating 

sensitively and helpfully to those within a correctional 

institution should challenge him to bring "healing" to 

fragmented and alienated lives. 

The chaplain represents the Church and therefore 

is often seen ajs "The Church" by those of the institu- 
42 

tion. Thus, the chaplain, as a minister, is a repre¬ 
sentative of God and a servant of Christ. As a represent¬ 
ative Christian person the chaplain can draw on the wisdom 
of years past. Theology, tradition, and his openness to 
life and experience enable the chaplain to be an existen¬ 
tial partner of depth experience which will reach the 
other person in his need. 

41 

Spann, op . cit., p. 22. 

42 

Robert R. Poulkes, "The Hospital Chaplain and 
The Pastor," Pastoral Psychology . XVII: 165 (June 1966), 

18 • 
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f 


The symbolic nature that the chaplain and chap¬ 
laincy possesses means different things to different 
people. Some people think that the chaplain is only 
interested in "saving souls." Others find the chaplain to 
be "just another preacher or do-gooder." There are also 
those that find a chaplain to be a concerned person. They 
find that he is willing to help with personal and "spir¬ 
itual" problems. This latter understanding of the chap¬ 
lain's purpose usually develops from a "person-to-person" 

relationship with the chaplain. Therefore, his purpose 

43 

and the nature of the chaplaincy are most meaningfully 

44 

made known through personal relationships. 

One significant relationship the chaplain is 
involved in is that of a counseling relationship. Specif¬ 
ically, in a counseling relationship the chaplain should 
be able to be experienced as a concerned "person." He 
can be known as one with feelings, emotions, and thoughts 
of his own. He can be experienced as one who is willing 
to help, and not just someone who is around to talk 
about religious beliefs. 

43 

Statements and comments on the nature and purpose 
of the chaplaincy can be found on p. 18. 

44 

The symbolic then has to be and "must be trans¬ 
lated into terms of the process and structure of life 
experiences," Oden, op . cit ., p. 10. 
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The Correctional Institution Chaplain 
and Pastoral Counseling ; ~ 

This author believes that, because of his respon¬ 
sibility as the pastor to those within the institution, 

the counseling of the correctional chaplain must be based 

45 

on the "pastoral" perspective of counseling. As dis- 

46 

cussed previously, the pastoral counseling concerns can 

be communicated and experienced, not only through words 

47 

and by actions, but by "being and feeling" with a per¬ 
son. The chaplain, as a pastoral counselor, can be a 
channel through which the grace of God can operate. Many 
times, the only grace that the institutionalized can 

understand "is the grace of immediacy in another person's 

48 

caring enough to be there." Thus, the chaplain is 
involved in the ministry of being . as well as doing . 

As true as this all may be, the correctional chap¬ 
lain's "ministry" through counseling, can only be as 
effective as his knowledge of counseling skills, his 
sensitivity in relating to others, and his ability of 
managing a large case load will allow. He can and should 


* D For the discussion of the "pastoral" aspects of 
counseling see pages 15-19. 

46 Ibid. 

See pages 15-16 for further discussion on this 
point; Also see Foulkes, op . cit ., p. 17. 

48 Ibid. 
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be involved in such as has been mentioned in the fore¬ 
going discussions. But, some practicable means must be 
suggested by which he could increase the effectiveness of 
his ••ministry” and specifically, his pastoral counseling 
ministry. 

49 

The responses to the questionnaire indicated 

that there is a great need for a more effective means of 

50 

"liaison counseling" among the counseling efforts of 
the chaplain with the residents, the residents’ families, 
the institutional staff and the local churches. How can 
the chaplain be an effective counselor to these persons 
and their relationships with and influences upon each 
other? 

The chaplain is only one person. Is it then his 
specific job to be the personal counselor to all of these 
persons involved in his "parish”? What are some practi¬ 
cable ways to increase the effectiveness of the correc¬ 
tional chaplain as a pastoral counselor? 

One way of approaching these questions would be to 
inquire into some of the problems confronting a correc¬ 
tional chaplain as a pastoral counselor within the 

49 

See the Appendix. 

5®For a definition of "liaison counseling" see 
"note" #1 on page 1. 


i 
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"correctional process."^ After presenting a few of 
these possible problem areas, some practicable solutions 
will be suggested. Then, following the reporting of the 
findings of the questionnaire attention will be given to 
what they suggest in light of contemporary theology or 
to the task of the chaplain-counselor as a member of the 
Christian faith. The majority of the information 
presented in the sections on "Problems" and "Solutions" 

i 

I will be based on the responses from the correctional 

52 

chaplains to the questionnaire. 

i 

i 51 

j Vernon Fox, "The Criminal Personality: Who is 

he?" Workshop for Clergy on the Rehabilitation of the 
I Criminal Offender, Proceedings (April 5-6, 1962), p. 9. 

52 

Mote the copy of the questionnaire in the 

Appendix. 

i 

i 


i 

j 
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CHAPTER II 


THE CHAPLAIN AS A COUNSELOR TO THE RESIDENTS 

A Statement of the Concern : 

What are the correctional institutions trying to 
correct? One answer is that the Institutions are trying 
to change the self image which the incarcerated have of 

i themselves. "The image by which he pictures himself as a 

i 

i man who controls life on his own terms, who takes what- 
ever he wants without concern for the rights of others 
I . • . . The prisons want to help the residents find 

j 

their true identity and potential as a person. Their 

goal is that of restoring "a man to his full humanity 

... to obtain the fullest meaning he can for his own 
2 

life.” This task is approached with an awareness of 
! what the residents want for themselves and of what 

I 

”society" expects of them in terms of laws and regula¬ 
tions. The institution works towards helping a resident 

amend his own desires if they are such as would bring him 

i 

! into conflict with society's laws. 

Where does the Church, or more specifically, where 
does the chaplain fit into this correctional process as a 

1 

Albert Morris. "Correctional Research," Boston: 
United Prison Association of Massachusetts, Bulletin 11, 
(November 1961), 1. 

2 

ibid . 

I 

1 
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i 

! 


pastoral counselor? what role does the chaplain have in 
the changing of the inner images of the incarcerated? 

The Church from its beginning has been involved in 
teaching right conduct, correction of wrong-doing, and in 
the guidance of the offender to change his way of life. 

It has attempted to fulfill the scriptural teaching, 

" • . . when I was in prison you visited me • . . " , 
(Matthew 25:36). The Council of Orleans, Orleans, France, 
tried to respond to that teaching when, in 549 A.D., it 
"declared it the duty of archdeacons to visit all pris- 

3 

oners every Sunday." Following the declaration there 
were brotherhoods established to specifically minister to 
those in prison. It was from the early concerns of the 

4 

Church, i.e .. the concern for the person, changing of 
behavior, and the redemptive power of love, that many 
of modern day concepts of penology have emerged.^ 

The change in the nature of correctional institu¬ 
tions from merely custodial care to the individual 


3 

Ibid., p. 2; Also see Charles G. Herbermann, 
"Orleans, Council of," Catholic Encyclopedia (1913), 

XI, 318. 

4 

Paul Johnson, "A Theology of Pastoral Care," 
Journal of Religion and Health . Ill: 2 (January 1964), 
171, For a discussion about the "concern for the person" 
see this reference. 

5 

Morris, op . cit .; note comments by Mable Elliott, 
Crime in Modern Society (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
19*57.- t 
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i 

i 


treatment and rehabilitation of the person has effected 
the role of the correctional chaplain. The institutions 
began to employ specifically-skilled personnel to do much 
of the work that the chaplain had formerly done, such as, 
"social work, librarian, supervisor of education, work 

i 6 

! placement, and recreational officer.” This rise of such 
personnel made the chaplain feel as though his impact on 
j the institution was decreasing. 

j What actually began to happen was that the goals 

| of the institutions finally began to coincide with those 
j that were originally the basis of the chaplain’s work, 
j i.e ., redirecting of attitudes, changing standards, and 

i 

understanding the person. The chaplain ”is not alone in 
: 7 

his objectives” as he once felt himself to be. But, the 

chaplain is having to work hard now to find ways he can 

j 

I keep up with the institutional movement in these areas. 

j 

I 

Religion within the institution, of late, is a more 

vital part of the ’’healing” or rehabilitational process 

8 

i than it was a few years ago. This author believes that 

i 

i 


6 7 

Horn s, o^« cit., pp. 2—3 . Xbi^., p. 3. 

Q 

Ibid., see:"Declaration of Principles of the 
American Prison Association,” Principles 17 of 33 reads: 
’’Religion represents a rich resource in the moral and 
spiritual regeneration of mankind. Especially trained 
chaplains, religious instruction and counseling, together 
with adequate facilities for group worship of the 
inmate's own choice are essential elements in the program 
of a correctional institution.”, p. 3. 
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the present statements concerning the usefulness of relig¬ 
ion, or the chaplain's role, within the rehabilitation 

process indicate that counseling or guidance is a vital 

9 

part of the chaplain's religious program. 

The public generally does not understand how 
quickly some prisoners respond to religious services and 
individual pastoral counseling Some of the resident's 
motives are questionable. Some come to the chaplain 
because they think he can be manipulated into making 
unallowed phone calls or outside contacts for them. 

Others will come to see the chaplain in order to get out 
of a work assignment. Then again, residents do come to 
the chaplain because of legitimate concern and need. 

"Many prisoners are religious by nature and become more 
thoughtful in confinement, and perhaps sincerely repent- 
ent, turn again to religion.Some residents say that 
they believe in God, but they have not taken the time to 
deal seriously with their beliefs. They say that they 
have been "too busy." Prison gives them an opportunity 
"to slow down" and take a closer look at their religious 
faith. Some of the residents state that they turned to 
the church because they felt they needed and wanted the 
strength and guidance that it had to offer them. 

9 Ibid . 10 lbid., see the bottom of page 3. 

11 Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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f 


A few residents within the institutions, partic¬ 
ularly the "more disturbed" residents, "use religious 

ideas to deal with deep feelings of love, anger, and 
12 

guilt." Thus, it is important for the chaplain to lis¬ 
ten carefully, not only for the "religious" concerns that 
a resident may be sharing, but also to "what problems of 

self he is manifesting through his religious expressions 
13 

. . . . " The chaplain needs to communicate with the 

14 

resident from the resident's "frame of reference." 

Residents do come to the chaplain for personal 

counseling because they feel that he represents the above 

mentioned strength and guidance.^ They feel that the 

16 

chaplain can be trusted to speak the truth and will 


^L. Mack Powell, "Efforts by the Mentally Ill to 
Solve Problems Through Religion," Pastoral Counselor . Ill: 
2 (Fall 1965), 31, "We can see then, how important it may 
prove to be to accept the religious thought systems of 
the mentally ill as they are, regardless of how neurotic 
or distorted they may be, for they represent a means by 
which the personality attempts to deal with deep con¬ 
flicts." p. 32. 

13 Ibid., p. 31. 14 Ibid . 

3 ^See pages 18-19 concerning the chaplain as a 
symbol of the church; Also see Thomas W. Klink, "What are 
the Possibilities and Limits of the Clergy in their Deal¬ 
ing with Mental Illness?", Basic Principles in Pastoral 
Counseling (Kern County Mental Health Association and the 
Department of Mental Hygiene, State of California, 1961), 
p. 33. 

*^For further comment on this see T. A. C. Rennie 
and L. E. Woodward, Mental Health in Modern Society (New 
York: Commonwealth Fund,1948), p. IZl . 
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keep their confidences more consistently than other staff 

17 

members. The chaplain is the one they recognize and 

18 

trust to know what "religion is all about.” 

These expectations on the part of the residents 
present a chaplain with some unique opportunities to 
! carry out a "real ministry.The chaplain must be 

truthful and honest in his relationships with the resi- 
I dents. He must be able honestly to present his own faith 

! and knowledge. This would involve his sharing the 

I doubts, as well as the confident convictions of his 

! 

faith. The ability and honesty with which the chaplain 
carries out his task as a pastoral counselor will largely 

i 

! depend upon his own self understanding and willingness to 

"enter into the stream of experience with people and dis- 

20 

cover life and himself with them." 

i 

f 

| A vital part of the chaplain’s responsibility as a 

i 

! 

counselor to the residents is to move outside of the 


17 

This statement is made in light of personal in¬ 
terviews with women residents at the California Institu¬ 
tion for Women; Also see Robert R. Foulkes, "The Hospital 
Chaplain and the Pastor," Pastoral Psychology . XVII: 165 
(June 1966), 12. 

18 

Ibid., (personal interviews); Also see Foulkes, 
op . cit., pp. 14-15. 

1 9 

See Chapter I for a definition of "ministry" as 
used here. 

20 

Porter French, "The Minister and the Delinquent," 
Journal of Religion and Health . Ill: 3 (April 1964), 273. 
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counseling session. He can increase the practical 
effectiveness of his counseling by initiating or pro¬ 
moting ways in which he can more adequately manage his 
21 

case load. The chaplain should try to help the resi¬ 
dents find counseling upon release, if the resident plans 
to continue in counseling. The chaplain can also direct 
the residents towards community or church programs that 
will be helpful in carrying out their new plans. 

Much of the chaplain's concerns for "follow-up" 
programs and counseling for the residents can be chan¬ 
neled through the resident's case worker. Such "channels" 
should be of vital interest to the chaplain as a coun¬ 
selor. Consideration will now be given to some of these 
channels and to some of the problems that confront a 
chaplain in his efforts as a counselor. 

Some Problems : 

What are some of the practical problems that con¬ 
front a chaplain in his efforts as a counselor to the 
residents? The problems reported here are ones supported 

21 

Such resources as community agencies, church 
agencies, and institutional channels or program oppor¬ 
tunities that would aid the resident's future planning; 
Also note in the Appendix the Outline for Proposed 
Cooperative Service Experiment . Advisory Council of 
Clergy to Minnesota Department of Corrections—Institu¬ 
tional Chaplains—Volunteers of America. 


j 
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by the chaplains' responses to the questionnaire, begin¬ 
ning with the one they felt to be the most pressing. 

Approximately 90% of the chaplains responding to 
the questionnaire indicated that the most consistently 

troublesome problem that faces the chaplain counselor is 

22 23 

the lack of time. Many demands are made upon his time 

because he has a wide range of responsibilities. His 
time is consumed by a variety of jobs ranging from work¬ 
ing with the institution's administration to a large coun¬ 
seling load. This does not take into account his usual 
church related activities within the institution, such as 
worship services and Bible classes. 

The second most pressing problem indicated by 75% 
of the chaplains was that of the number of residents 
requesting counseling from the chaplain. One report 
stated that, "In most institutions, the chaplain works 

with only about 16 per cent of the total prison popula- 
24 

tion . . . ." This number, though a small percentage. 


22 

For further comments on the chaplain's "lack of 
time" see Foulkes, 0 £. cit., p. 9. 

23 

Such demands could be institutional meetings, 
unexpected crisis in a resident's life, and community 
commitments, (the related problems, of which, I will 
discuss in the forthcoming chapters)• 

24 

Vernon Fox, "The Criminal Personality: Who is 
He?" Workshop for Clergy on the Rehabilitation of the 
Criminal Offender, Proceedings (April 5-6, 1962), p. 9. 
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represents a large case load in many of the institutions 

25 

in this country. 

The lack of an effective means to become aware of 

those residents who need counseling, but do not request 

26 

it, was another pressing problem. The goal, in rela¬ 
tion to this problem, is to find an effective way for the 
chaplain and staff to keep each other informed of coun¬ 
seling needs among the residents. Many residents do not 
seek counseling because of peer pressure or personal 
pride. They try to live with their "pain.'* Some times 
they wait too long and the pressures of their problems 
cause them either to seek help or to take some drastic 
action, they may fight or even commit suicide. Both 
chaplain and staff should be sensitive to the "disguised” 
or non-verbal cries for help. 

The chaplains indicated that the following prob¬ 
lems were not extremely bothersome to effective coun- 

27 

seling with the residents: (1) Institutional procedure 

and policy which might hinder adequate "follow up" work 
after release or while in the institution; (2) The 

25 

3 Ibid . 

26 

70% of the chaplains responding to the question¬ 
naire indicated that this was a pressing problem. 

27 

85% of the chaplains responding to the question¬ 
naire indicated that these problems were not extremely 
bothersome. 
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wanting to do too much for the residents, thus overlooking 
the residents' responsibilities in problem solving, i.e ., 
seeing people they should contact, or making plans which 
the resident should make for himself; (3) and an inade¬ 
quacy in counseling skills in order to be able to handle 

certain depth problems of the residents, comment will be 

28 

made concerning these problems in the following section. 

Suggested Means to Possible Solutions : 

The chaplains suggested that the most helpful 

solution to most of the foregoing problems would be a 

29 

Clinical Training program. The chaplains further sug¬ 
gested that the use of group counseling would be of sig¬ 
nificant help to a chaplain's counseling ministry. 

This would be especially true in the event of a large 
number of persons requesting counseling and a lack of 
time. 

28 

Also see the Appendix for a copy of the ques¬ 
tionnaire from which these "problems'' were taken. 

29 

90% of the chaplains responding to the ques¬ 
tionnaire indicated this to be the most helpful solution. 

30 

96% of the chaplains responding to the ques¬ 
tionnaire indicated this to be the second most helpful 
solution. 
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Basically a clinical training program is not for 

31 

the purpose of providing coverage of a large case load. 
This is an added benefit from the program. Still, more 
coverage i_s provided when there are more chaplains to 
handle the number of persons requesting counseling. 

Thus, a training program would be very helpful in pro¬ 
viding extra coverage for a large case load, or in the 
event of the lack of time. 

Does a clinical training program help or hinder 
the full-time chaplain's effectiveness as a counselor? A 
group of students take a lot of the supervising chap¬ 
lain's time, which might be normally given to the resi¬ 
dents. The students' effectiveness as counselors might 
be less than that of an already trained chaplain. These 
statements are true, but they leave out some important 
considerations. First of all, the chaplain supervisor 
does have to put a lot of time into the supervision of 
the students, but not all of his time. The chaplain 
supervisor is still able to assume some of the resident 
case load. The "gap" that is created because of the time 
needed for supervision will be taken up by the efforts of 


31 

For a discussion on the Clinical Training Pro¬ 
gram see Henry H. Cassler, "Clinical Training for Chap¬ 
lains," Workshop for Clergy, o£. cit., pp. 16-20; Also 
see Roger S. Johnson, "Understanding of Clinical 
Pastoral Education," Theolog, IX: 14 (January 1968), 
Iff. 
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the students. The students, along with having to manage 
some of the supervisor's case load, will also assume some 
of the cases that the supervisor could not handle. So, 
again there will be added coverage provided by a clinical 
training program in relationship to the case load of a 
i chaplain. 

Secondly, the effectiveness of student chaplains 
j as counselors is generally better than indicated by the 

| statement above. The prerequisites for clinical training 

I help to assure that the student will have a basic knowl- 

i 

j edge of counseling skills. The training program offers 

| an opportunity for the student to test out his skills, as 

i 

| well as his ability to relate and grow with persons in 

32 

crisis situations. The chaplains also hold screening 
interviews prior to the acceptance of each student, 

| which should help eliminate those less qualified or 

| 

unprepared. 

i The use of groups, i.e .« Yokefellow groups, role- 

| playing groups, and small therapy groups (ten to twelve 

people in the group), increases the availability of the 

i 

i chaplain, and eases the problems of a large case load. 

i 

| He will be available to see more residents than if he had 

i 

32 

Again, for a good discussion of the meaning and 
purpose of Clinical Pastoral Education see Johnson, op . 
cit., p. Iff. 
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to try to see them all individually. The lack of time 

would prohibit him from accomplishing this latter point. 

The use of groups should be a "must” for chaplains 

who are not able to have a training program. Of course, 

the chaplain with a training program can also use groups 

effectively. This study will not deal with the use of 

33 

groups in any extensive detail. But, the chaplains 
surveyed did encourage the use of groups by a chaplain to 
increase the scope and effectiveness of his counseling 
ministry. 

Another suggested solution that would help a chap- 

34 

lain with a large case load is "selectivity." The 

chaplain has to realize that he is not qualified to deal 

with all the problems of the residents. He must refer 

35 

some of the residents to other sources for help. The 
chaplain has to make use of the services and availability 
of the institution’s psychiatrist or psychologist. 


33 

Yet, there will be further brief discussions of 
different types of groups and their use in the following 
chapters. 

O A 

y5% of the chaplains indicated that selectivity 
was the second most helpful solution. 

35 

This will also necessitate the chaplain to be 
aware of helping resources which would be needed to meet 
the resident's needs. This will, as a few chaplains 
indicated, call on the chaplain to have a good referral 
list of helpful resources in the community or the 
institution. 
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36 

"A chaplain is wise tho knows he* s not a psychiatrist." 
Selectivity requires the chaplain to be sensitive to the 
needs of those requesting counseling and to his own 
capabilities as a counselor. The evaluation and selec¬ 
tion of which persons’ needs are most pressing and which 
persons he is able to counsel effectively is a difficult 
task. 

The use of volunteer services, i.e . f outside pro¬ 
grams, teachers, church groups, local pastors, as an aid 

to the chaplain counselor was not strongly encouraged by 

37 

the questionnaire responses. As one chaplain said, 

"this would not work. Such counseling requires trained 
38 

personnel." Yet, the research for this project revealed 
that there can be a useful involvement of volunteer 
groups and persons. Volunteers would help provide the 
chaplain with more "ears." Volunteer help could aid the 

I 

! 


36 

This statement was taken from a written response 
to the questionnaire. Also, there was the predominant 
feeling, suggested from the questionnaire responses, 
that the chaplains did not feel any inadequacy in coun¬ 
seling skills, in order to be able to handle certain 
depth problems of the residents. It is hoped that this 
was so because they realized the necessity of the use of 
"referral." 

37 

90 % of the chaplains indicated that volunteer 
help did not aid the chaplain counselor. 

38 

This statement was taken from a written response 
to the questionnaire. 
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chaplain in becoming more aware of those residents who 

39 

need counseling but do not request it. 

Many residents are more than eager to '’plead their 
case" to any one who is willing to listen. Sometimes the 
objective ear of an "outsider" is able to hear some 
"cries for help” that might otherwise not be heard. The 
objectivity of the "outsider" is also able to provide 
some pretty good "common sense" counseling to residents. 

t 

j A helpful suggestion, idea, or a gentle warning from a 
volunteer might be of more significant help than one 

| might generally realize. The problems caused by such 

! "counseling" could be worked through, or checked, by 

( 

i holding regular meetings of the chaplain and the 

volunteers. 

i 

The use of volunteer helpers could also serve as a 

i 

! "freeing agent." The tasks that the volunteer helpers do 

would free the chaplain to devote his time to selective 
concerns which he felt demanded priority. Specifically, 
the volunteers could teach Bible classes, conduct con¬ 
firmation classes, or occasionally preach on Sunday. 

Local pastors could be made available to talk to those 
residents of their particular denomination. The chaplain 
would be free to do more personal counseling with the 

1 

I - 

i 39 

Note on page 31 the discussion of this problem. 
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residents, hold an extra group session, or tend to 
administrative concerns. 

There would, of course, be some work involved in 
having volunteers as a part of the "religious” and coun- 

f 

seling program. The effectiveness and the amount of the 

i 

j chaplain's time such a program would take would depend 

40 

upon the administrative abilities of the chaplain. 

j The type of personnel involved in a volunteer program 

j 

j would make a difference in how smoothly and helpful such 

services would be. Some people just do not belong in a 

! 

service program dealing with people in crisis situations 

t 

i of life. 

f 

I 

! The chaplain should "screen" his volunteer helpers 

carefully. The screening could involve a personal inter¬ 
view with the chaplain and/or a written two page auto- 

! 

biographical statement. The volunteers would need to 
include in this autobiography such comments concerning 
their background, why they might be interested in working 
with the residents, and what training they have had in 
the respective area in which they will be involved. 

Any minimum training standard for volunteers 
would be hard to set because of the various types of 


40 

The chaplain needs to recruit able leaders for 
such a program. This would leave the major portion of 
his job to be that of checking with the leaders, (his 
task would be that of overseer)• 
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programs that volunteers could be involved in within the 
institution. These programs will be discussed later. 

But, it seems reasonable and feasible to request the 
volunteers to have at least three orientation seminars 

41 

with the chaplain before they work with the residents. 

A few general qualities a chaplain should be looking for 
in a volunteer helper could be: (1) a genuine interest in 
and love for people; (2) a general sensitivity to 

j 

people's "cries for help"; (3) a good fundamental knowl¬ 
edge of institutions and institutional life; (4) adequate 
skills in their desired position of service; (5) a gen¬ 
eral ability at making appropriate decisions; (6) and 
i willingness to ask for help and to recognize their mis¬ 
takes. Of course, the full extent of these qualities 
within a person can not be discerned during one meeting. 

! Therefore, the recommendation of a series of training 

i 

sessions or discussions with the chaplain should be con¬ 
sidered. The chaplain's own skill and sensitivity at 
judging the adequacy of the volunteer helper will be the 
deciding factors in the employment of the volunteer. 

The chaplain would be wise to seek the counsel of 
his immediate supervisor, associate superintendent or 

1 41 

• One chaplain suggested, on his questionnaire, 

that a "Pastoral Institute Training Program" to train 
volunteers might help the chaplain in the quality of his 
volunteer program. Also see Chapter V, page 75 of this 
project. 

1 
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superintendent, as he works toward his decision. The 
chaplain could receive help in making his decision from 
conversations with the various "training session" leaders 
or institutional staff who have observed the volunteer 
"in action." The extent to which such volunteer services 
are used would depend on the institution’s size, policy, 
and needs. 

Summary 

The foregoing findings and suggestions indicate 

that the chaplain, as a counselor to the residents, does 

have unique opportunities and problems facing him. They 

help to point out how he is in a unique position as a 

pastoral counselor to help in changing people's lives, 

through the exemplification and mediation of God's grace 

and love. The foregoing finding of and responses to the 

questionnaire indicate to this author that, through the 

chaplain’s sensitive relationship with the residents, and 

through some very practicable and meaningful programs, he 

42 

can bring a real sense of God’s grace and love to them. 
Such an experience is an instrumental factor in the 

42 

For further discussion see Anton T. Boisen, 
Problems in Religion and Life (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1956!), p. l47. 
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changing of man’s relationship to himself, to others, 

43 

and to God. 

The chaplain, out of his Christian faith, can also 
help to reveal the fact that man is not alone, but that 
God is with him. The chaplain is quite involved in the 
basic objectives of the correctional process, i.e ., the 
changing of the resident's self image. The chaplain can 

strive to help the resident see that they do not com- 

i 

pletely control life on their own terms or that he is 
purely self-sufficient. The Christian faith offers to 
man a way that he might find a relationship with this 

i 

ever present God. The Christian faith also helps men to 

i 

i see beyond their "fleshliness” towards a more meaningful 
understanding of and relationship with themselves and 
their fellowraen. Rudolf Bultmann speaks to this point 

i 

when he says that man just as man is a creature of the 

I 

flesh. The man of the flesh is one who lives and relies 

44 

only on the sphere of the earthly, the natural. This 
man is an anxious man. He is anxious about being stuck 
in the visible or at least not knowing what or where to 
turn for future existence and hope. He is anxious 
because he is unable to get ahold of the hope by which 

4 ^Rollo May, The Ministry of Counselling (New 
York: Commission on Religion and Health, 1§43), p. 8. 

44 

Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 19&1), I, 234. 
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he will be able to live toward the future and thus dis¬ 
pose of the future. "For the sin of unbelief is just 
this: the unbeliever insists upon living out of his own 

resources and so is anxious about his own future in the 

45 

illusion of being able to dispose of it." Yet, he is 

also anxious because the future is not really at his 

disposal. He is fearful because he is "shutting himself 

46 

up against the future." 

Now, of course, Bultmann is speaking of this man 
over against the "man of faith." Pastoral counseling, as 
this author understands it, is able to help man in build¬ 
ing a significant faith in God, his fellowman, himself, 
and in all of life. The "man of faith" is the delivered 
man. He is the example who Bultmann would use as the 
answer to man's basic natural problem of feeling self- 
sufficient and alone. This "man of faith" is one who has 
acknowledged the demand to take up the cross by the sur¬ 
render of his previous understanding of himself, making 

47 

the cross the determining power of his life. The chap¬ 
lain, or any Christian, is in a unique position to help 
people know the meaning of the "cross." The chaplain, as 
a pastoral counselor, is also in a unique position to 
help people achieve the understanding that they are not 
self-sufficient, but need God through Jesus Christ. 

45 Ibid., p. 320. 46 Ibid. 47 Ibid., p. 303. 
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This faith can therefore be seen as an act of 

obedience. It is the condition for the receipt of 

48 

"righteousness." This faith frees man from a purely 

routine obedience to any type of strict legalistic code. 

This routine obedience leads to braggardly boasting. As 

true obedience, "faith" is freed from the suspicion of 

being an accomplishment, a work, and therefore does not 

lend itself to a boastful nature. The "man of faith" is 

one who has had a reversal of the will. That is, he wills 

to do, or is obedient, not for the purpose of producing 

aimless, or meaningless works. When one judges obedience 

by or through works or accomplishments, "the will does 

49 

not surrender but asserts itself." The "man of faith" 
turns away from himself "to see what all he has been 
given by God." 89 This turning away is an expression of 
hope; therefore Bultmann says that this "faith" is hope. 
This "faith" is not self contained but points towards the 
future, "he who by faith is righteous shall live" (Gal. 
3:11; Rom. 1:17). "This hope is the freedom for the 
future and openness towards it which the man of faith has 
because he has turned over his anxiety about himself and 
his future to God in obedience." 81 

48 Ibid., p. 314. 49 Ibid., p. 315. 

50 Ibid., p. 319. 51 Ibid ., p. 320. 
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The man before this delivering faith has no "real" 

hope. The man of faith has thus done away with the fear 

of the future by centering his attention upon God's 

grace. He still has fear but his faith contains the 

fear and this is in the context of God's grace as a grace 
52 

of a judge. This fear is a constructive fear, i.e . t it 
is not a fear of nothingness but of hopeful expectation. 

Many residents express the feeling of hopelessness. 
They find no reason to try to improve their lives. 
Spiritual emptiness is a factor in much of this feeling. 
Boredom, meaninglessness, purposelessness tend to lead 
towards mental problems or simply to a giving up in try¬ 
ing to improve one's life. Psychological problems often 
root in the spiritual realm and are often only secondary 
sources of the religious life of the person. The chap¬ 
lain-counselor has an opportunity to help residents to 
discover a "real" hope. The chaplain, because of his 
Christian faith in the reconciling act of God in Christ 
Jesus, is able to share with the residents the "creative 
hope" spoken of by Bultmann. He can help the residents 
to have a "reversal of their will." They can come to 
know the openness towards the future that is possible 
through a genuine faith in God. 

52 Ibid .. p. 321. 
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Personally, this author believes that the Chris¬ 
tian approach to man's problem as man, as presented in 
the foregoing discussion, helps a person go "one needed 
step" further than most of the purely psycho-analytical 
approaches. The Christian perspective provides man with 
a way to transcend himself, to get outside himself, and 
to face his existence with a unique expectation , i.e ., 

the possibility of eternal being, or more traditionally, 

I 

"eternal life." 

In this chapter the author has tried to deal with 
some of the problems that face a chaplain as a counselor 

| 

to the residents of a correctional institution. The 
I author has also tried to indicate some possible solu¬ 

tions to those problems. The problems of time and a 
large case load can be diminished considerably when the 
chaplain employs four techniques. The chaplain cannot do 

I 

the job alone or merely in "one-to-one" encounters; he 
can increase his effectiveness and availability as a 
counselor by utilizing a clinical training program, 
group counseling, selectivity in his case load, and 
volunteer help. 

The chaplain can also help increase the effective¬ 
ness of his counseling by directing his counseling 

i 

I efforts, and his concern for the residents, towards the 

i institutional staff who are also involved with the 

residents. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE CHAPLAIN AS A COUNSELOR TO THE INSTITUTIONAL STAFF 

A Statement of the Concern ; 

The correctional chaplain is not only a chaplain 
to the residents, but to the institutional staff as well. 
"He must use some of his energy to minister to the 
keeper as well as the kept.” 1 It is part of the respon¬ 
sibility of the chaplain to make himself available as a 
counselor to the staff, for they, too, have problems. 
These "counseling opportunities," usually take on a 
casual nature, i.e .. over a cup of coffee, or while walk¬ 
ing across the institution grounds. One might ask the 
question, "Do these types of occasions constitute ’coun¬ 
seling'?” According to the definition of counseling or 
pastoral counseling in Chapter I, such occasions can be 
very significant counseling experiences. These occasions 

can lead into a more "formal" counseling situation, or to 

2 

a helpful referral. 

^Henry H. Cassler, "Why Do We Need Chaplains in 
Correctional Institutions?”, Workshop for Clergy on the 
Rehabilitation of Criminal Offender, Proceedings 
(April 5-6, 1962), p. 13. 

2 

See the discussion in Gordon E. Jackson, "The 
Pastoral Counselor: His Identity and Work,” Journal of 
Religion and Health . Ill: 3 (April 1964), 2571 ” 
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Many staff members are under stress and pressure. 

3 

They also have ethical and moral questions. "The very 

nature of the prison community attracts some employees 

4 

who have 'authority and acceptance’ problems." Such 
problems should not go unnoticed. 

Staff problems, institutional or personal, can 
affect the "correctional process" ^ involving the resi¬ 
dents. This means that such problems, directly or 
indirectly, affect the work of the chaplain with the 
residents. A staff member can "undo" in a few minutes 
everything a chaplain has accomplished in an hour's coun¬ 
seling session.^ Through a thoughtless word or in a 
moment of disgust a staff member can have a far deeper 
influence upon a resident's life than one might think. 

As pointed out in the last chapter, the chaplain is 
kept busy by the number of residents requesting counseling. 
"But the chaplain can have a far wider influence and 
impact for good by accepting the added responsibility to 

3 

Albert Morris, "Correctional Research," Boston: 
United Prison Association of Massachusetts, Bulletin 11 
(November 1961), pp. 20-21; See the comments made by 
Charles L. McKendrick, The Custodial Officer Looks at 
the Chaplain (American Prison Association, 1952). 

4 5 

Cassler, op . cit . Ibid . 

^Ibid., This is also true of the whole of 
"rehabilitation work." See this reference for a comment 
on this point. 
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7 

spend some time with the staff . • . ." Some of this 

time could be of a counseling nature. The chaplain need 

not wait until something happens which effects his work 

8 

with the residents before he "makes his move." The 
chaplain should not fear that he might be doing something 
the resident should do himself when he, the chaplain, 
goes to the staff. He is often the only logical liaison 
between staff and resident when problems arise between 

Q 

them. Many staff-chaplain contacts are made and 
handled over the phone. This is an expedient way of 
handling some matters that involve the chaplain and the 
staff. Yet, the type of contacts this author is refer¬ 
ring to are primarily those occasions that require more 
time and a face-to-face visit. How can a chaplain 
approach these areas of concern? 


7 

Morris, o£. cit., p. 21; As a pastor the chaplain 
is involved in pastoral care, which applies to a wide 
variety of situations and persons; Also see Donald R. 
Young, "Pastoral Counseling in the Church," Journal of 
Religion and Health . Ills 3 (April 1964), 355-355; This 
is a discussion of Pastoral Care and Counseling. 

C 

Anton T. Boison, Problems in Religion and Life 
(New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1956), p. l44. 

9 Robert R. Poulkes, "The Hospital Chaplain and 
the Pastor," Pastoral Psychology . XVII: 165 (June 1966), 
11; Also see Morris, op. cit ., p. 23. 
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Some Problems : 

What are some of the problems that confront a 
chaplain's efforts to encourage these counseling encoun¬ 
ters with the staff? A majority, 90£, of the chaplains 
felt that professional differences and pride presented a 
substantial problem. 10 The differences arise in the 
various theories and schools of thought the chaplain or 

the staff have concerning problem solving, types of 

j 

therapy, and because of the fear of crossing into the 
j other's area of responsibility within the institution. 
Such attitudes, where they do exist among a staff, 

i 

I 

probably indicate job insecurity and lack of a team 
effort. 

There must be some sense of supporting unity among 
a staff. A team effort is necessary. 11 A team effort 
requires the members of the team to rely on one another. 
The team approach should instill within any individual 
staff member the feeling that he is able to ask for help 
from his fellow staff members without the fear of losing 


10 90% of the chaplains also indicated that the lack 
of trust because of institutional custody procedures and 
structure was a barrier to the chaplain. 

11 0ne chaplain indicated on his questionnaire that 
the "team approach" was a helpful part of his ministry. 
This team approach involved the staff to a great extent, 
(in the programing of the institution and of the 
chaplain). 
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12 

face or position. If there is no sense of unity, the 
individual members will feel alone in their job efforts. 

It was encouraging to receive an indication from 
80% of the chaplains that the problems of pride and the 
lack of trust, which prevent staff from seeking "counsel¬ 
ing" from the chaplain, did not entail any predominant 
anti-religious sentiments. The problems have more to do 
with professional differences. The lack of anti- 
religious sentiments may indicate a new acceptance of 

13 

religion as a vital part of the "correctional process." 

The chaplains, (98%), in response to the question¬ 
naire, replied that "time" was again a big factor. The 
lack of time affects a chaplain's efforts to contact and 
relate to the staff as much as he should. The chaplain's 
lack of an awareness of staff problems, personal or 
professional, is a factor in maintaining a more adequate 
counseling ministry among the staff. Another problem is 
the prohibitive amount of time that the staff have to 
take off from their working hours to see the chaplain. 


12 

A necessary goal to strive for would be that the 
same which applies to the community of believers should 
be applicable to the "community of workers" within an in¬ 
stitution, i.e . t As the faithful "care for one another," 
(Paul Johnson, "A Theology of Pastoral Care," Journal of 
Religion and Health . Ill: 2 (January 1964), 172-1*75), so 
should those of a staff, who are joined together for a 
common purpose. 

13 

Morris, op . cit., p. 3. 
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These problems, stated in the foregoing pages, 
present a real challenge to the chaplain and his ministry 
as a counselor to the staff. He is faced with having to 
meet the needs of a significant element of his "parish," 
What are some possible solutions to these problems? 

Suggested Means to Possible Solutions : 

The most significant starting point in a chap¬ 
lain’s counseling efforts with the staff is to show a 

genuine interest and sensitivity in the staff's job- 

14 

related problems, ’’Genuine concern and sensitivity 
always is the roost vital key in human relationships. 

But, in order for the chaplain to show his interest in 
the staff most effectively there must be face-to-face 
contact. 


14 

Ibid ., McKendrick, op . cit ., p. 20, suggests, 
’’The ideal training situations are those in which the 
chaplains and the custodial personnel can sit down and in 
face-to-face discussion exchange their ideas and develope 
insight and understanding of each other's problems." 

One of the chaplains said, in a letter response to the 
questionnaire, "Interest and good relationship with the 
staff in a spirit of friendliness leads the way to bring 
help to them as well. 'Empathy' seems to be the word 
here." 98% of the chaplains indicated that this was the 
most significant means toward possible solutions to the 
chaplain-staff counseling relationships. 

■^This statement was taken from a written response 
to the questionnaire. 


I 

l 
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Such meetings can range from staff conferences and 
•'bull sessions" to social activities.^ one concrete 
means is chaplain-staff group session during the lunch 
hour or break times. The chaplain and staff can bring 
sack lunches, or a snack of some sort, and use this time 
for sharing problems or concerns, personal or profes¬ 
sional. One chaplain reported that he has begun this 
type of group and it is working quite well. 

In order for the correctional chaplain to initiate 

a counseling ministry with the staff, he has to do regu- 

17 

lar calling and visitation. The chaplain has to spend 
some time in the administration building, the hospital, 
the residents cottages, or wherever the staff is to be 
found. If he wants to convey the fact that he is avail¬ 
able and willing to help with staff problems, he will 
have to do so through personal contacts. 

The idea of a worship center or service, made 
available at convenient times for the staff, was not well 
supported by 87% of the responding chaplains. Some felt 
that they could provide a counseling ministry to the 
staff, but the staff's local church was responsible for 

16 Ibid . 

17 

95% of the chaplains indicated that regular 
calling and visitation of the chaplain was vitally 
necessary to his counseling efforts with the staff. 
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their worship. This is true, but it would be a signifi¬ 
cant gesture of service if the chapel (or a worship cen¬ 
ter, if the institution does not have a chapel) would be 
open and available to the staff. The staff's time is 
limited, but there may be times when they would appreci¬ 
ate a "worshipful place" to be alone, such as in times of 
suicide, death, or institutional tragedy. This all may 
seem idealistic in light of some institutions and staffs. 
But, perhaps it is a valid possibility of which a chap¬ 
lain should be aware, if and when a time comes that such 
an "ideal" could be actualized. 

Referral of staff problems to local pastors was 

18 

minimally supported by the chaplains. Their predomi¬ 
nant feeling seemed to be that most local pastors are 
untrained and would be of little help in this area. If 
this be so, then the chaplain should be more sensitive 
to his counseling role with the staff. He should also 
have a good referral list of helpful resources for the 
staff members. 

This author is more optimistic towards the useful¬ 
ness and abilities of the local pastors than were the 
chaplains. Most local pastors are very much concerned 
about the lives of their parishioners and are willing to 

18 

90% of the chaplains did not support this 
possible solution. 
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be of help. The local pastor can respond to people's 
problems out of his wide experience of working with them. 
Such sharing would be of value to such persons as insti¬ 
tutional staff, who are constantly working with people 
and experiencing the frustrations that accompany such a 
task. The pastor is one who knows the value of a team 
effort. He knows what frustrations can arise from work¬ 
ing with people of differing opinions. He can share some 
meaningful insights concerning the handling of job 
pressures and personal frustrations. The pastor is 
deeply involved in the ministry of reconciliation of 
persons with themselves, neighbor, and God. He is in a 
position where he is able to share, in a meaningful way, 
the unifying message of love and acceptance with troubled 
and alienated lives. The pastor may lack skills to coun¬ 
sel people with deep mental or emotional problems, but he 
is generally capable of providing meaningful guidelines 
for "everyday living" with people. 

Further discussion of the usefulness of the pastor 
to the chaplain and the chaplain to the pastor will be 
given in a later section of this paper. 

Summary 

Some of the responsibilities and opportunities a 
correctional chaplain has towards the institutional staff 
have been explored in this paper. Thus, the chaplain 
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must search out and initiate ways that he can offer a 
more effective counseling ministry to the staff. The 
chaplain should be ever aware of his responsibility, (as 
one warden put it): 

... to keep reminding me that God loves all his 
children, that it is not his wish that any be lost or 
destroyed, that they were created in His image and 
that each of us has an unrelenting obligation to love 
his neighbor and to do things for others less fortu¬ 
nate than himself; I would want him to remind me that 
every single person, black or white, bad or good, is 
possessed of a basic worth and dignity that is not 
statutory but is God-given .... 

Were I again a warden, I would want my chaplain to 
feel a responsibility to help keep me and my staff 
from thinking of prisoners as "fish” or "cons" rather 
than people in trouble with themselves and the world 
in which they live. 

The material in this chapter has by no means 
exhausted the possible problems involved or solutions 
available in a chaplain’s counseling efforts with the 
institutional staff. The foregoing are offered as pos¬ 
sible starting points. The indications from the question¬ 
naire are supportive of the need for something to be done 
in this area of the chaplain’s ministry. The institu¬ 
tional staff also have the same human needs as anybody 
else. They have a need to overcome the feeling of being 
alone or self-sufficient. They have a need for a vertical 
relationship in their lives. As the foregoing discussion 
has indicated, the chaplain has a responsibility to 


19 


Morris, op . 


cit •, 


pp. 21-22. 
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respond to these needs. Actually, it may not be appro¬ 
priate to speak specifically of his responsibility. The 
chaplain as a minister in the Christian faith, if he 
understands and accepts his "priesthood," will not ask 
concerning his responsibility. The answer to such a 
question is not his to give. The answer is fundamentally 
inherent in his task and faith. 

The chaplain's sharing and living of his Christian 

faith, in pastoral counseling and elsewhere, can awaken 

within people an expectancy of something more meaningful 

than their present experiences. "People need to be saved 

and they want to be saved from the many dangers and 

20 

threats to their existence as persons." Such meaning¬ 
ful experiences and deliverance, as this author contends, 
come within the sensitive relationships between persons. 
Relationships of this intensity and openness can also 
bring a person to the recognition of an aspect of that 
relationship which involves an "Otherness." This is the 
added reward of such relationships. 

The Christian faith points to this "Otherness," as 
the presence of God with man—the Holy Spirit, or Spirit 
of Christ. It is what some have pointed to when they 

20 

Carroll A. Wise, Pastoral Counseling Its Theory 
and Practice (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1§51), p. 3. 
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see "every finite Thou as a ’glimpse through’ to the 

21 

eternal Thou The Christian chaplain stands 

squarely in the middle of a faith that proclaims this 
"Presence" among and between men. The chaplain through 
counseling can awaken the expectancy of such experiences 
and relationships with the "Other," as well as others and 
self within the lives of his "parishioners" and the 
institutional staff are a part of his parish. 

The few suggested solutions, given on the ques¬ 
tionnaire, were also supported as starting points from 
which the chaplain could launch into new possibilities 
for an effective ministry as a pastoral counselor. The 
chaplain of a correctional institution needs to direct 
his concerns in counseling beyond the confines of the 
institution; he needs to be involved, directly or 
indirectly, as a counselor to the family of the residents. 

21 

John A. T. Robinson, The Exploration into God 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 19^), p. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE CHAPLAIN AS A COUNSELOR TO THE 
RESIDENT'S FAMILY 

A Statement of the Concern : 

The American family has generally been moving in 
the direction of crisis. Often cited are the divorce 
rate, "sexual revolution," break down of family disci¬ 
pline, and the increase of the crime rate. 1 "The church 
is painfully aware of the crisis because every aspect of 

it has somewhere touched parish life and pastoral minis- 
2 

try." The local pastors are becoming increasingly aware 
of their inability to solve some of these "new" problems 
facing their people. 

"Many families in our society are 'bewitched, 

3 

bothered, and bewildered.'" As happens so often when 
children get into trouble the parents ask, "Where did we 
go wrong?" The families of those incarcerated within the 
correctional institutions of our country are generally 

*R. W. Fairchild & J. C. Wynn, Families in the 
Church —A Protestant Survey (New York: Association Press, 
1961), pp. 7-8; Also see lago Galdston, The Family in 
Contemporary Society (New York: international Universi¬ 
ties Press, 1958), p. 53. 

2 

Fairchild, op . cit .. p. 8. 

3 

Oscar E. Feucht, Ministry to Families (St. Louis: 
Concordia, 1963), p. 1. 
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asking that very question. These families need help! 

They are struggling to fight a noble battle in the face 
of overwhelming influences and pressures, such as poor 
incomes, marital difficulties, or the problem of adjust¬ 
ing to the stigma that has been attached to a "convict." 

These and other problems face the families of the 
residents and, consequently, they face the local pastors 
today. Their problems should not be overlooked by either 

! 

the local pastor or the chaplain of the institution. 

They both have a responsibility to provide counseling 
ministry, to these families. 

( 

The report of the workshop held March 28, 1967 at 
1 the Southern Conservation Center indicated a great need 
for better liaison between the work of the chaplain and 

4 

the families of the residents. This report stated that 
during the transition period, from life in prison to life 

i 

"outside,” there is a primary need for ’’pastoral coun¬ 
seling in re specific marital-family problems concomitant 
with the transition period.It is also true that many 
families of the residents could be helped by the services 
of a counselor during the time the resident is incar¬ 
cerated. 

One significant reason for the need to counsel the 
families of the residents is that a part of the factors 

Sfote Appendix. ^ Ibid . 
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that constitute the resident’s behavior patterns exist, 

or were fostered and fed, within the family unit.** Since 

most of the residents return to their families upon 

release from prison, if something, however minimal, has 

been done within the family to strengthen or point out 

these weak areas, the chances of the resident's adequate 

adjustment to society are increased. It is vitally 

necessary that the whole family have help or treatment. 

A chaplain reported, ”We have done little here 

because of lack of time. There seems to be a desire on 

7 

the family's part for this kind of service.” Another 
chaplain reported, "There is need for more openness with 
family members who are willing to work on resident's 

O 

problems as it relates to them.” What is the chaplain's 
responsibility to the needs of the resident's family? 

How can he fulfill his counseling ministry to the resi¬ 
dents' family in such a way that it would be helpful to 
his counseling efforts with the residents? What are some 
of the existing problems in the chaplain's efforts to 
"minister” as a counselor to the residents' family? 

8 For a discussion on the interpersonal relation¬ 
ships and influences in a family unity see Howard J. 
Clinebell, Jr., Basic Types of Pastoral Counseling 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 196£), p. 122. 

7 

This statement was taken from a written response 
to the questionnaire. 

8 Ibid. 
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Some Problems : 

The chaplain is confronted with various problems 

in his attempts to carry on a ministry of counseling with 

the residents' families. Geographical location of the 

residents' families is a major block in a chaplain's 

9 

efforts to counsel these families. The institutions are 
often located in areas that make it difficult for the 
families to be available for counseling. Some institu¬ 
tions are located in rural areas: others are sufficient 
distance from the cities that getting back and forth to 
them takes a combination of time, money, and reliable 
transportation• 

Closely related with this geographical problem is 
the problem of "circumstantial matters," i.e ., no 
transportation, no child care available, or the lack of 
money for either or both of these.^ The families of the 
residents often have financial burdens that prohibit them 
from having automobiles. A visit to the prison, or even 
a trip out of the home, usually involves a lot of 
arrangements, not repeatable as often as they would like. 
The problem is not that the families do not care about 

9 

98% of the chaplains indicated that the geo¬ 
graphical location of the residents' families was the 
major problem in his counseling efforts with them. 

^90% of the chaplains indicated this was a 
significant problem. 
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the residents, though some do not care, but the circum¬ 
stances usually prove to be a barrier, if they want to 
come on a week day there is the problem of arranging to 
get off of work. 

Another problem that must be faced is that some 
families are just not willing to get involved in coun¬ 
seling. A poor relationship between the family and the 
resident is sometimes the cause of rejection, by the 
family, of anything which involves the resident. 1 ' 1 ' Some 
people are threatened by any type of counseling. There¬ 
fore, they will not become involved in it. Some of the 
families of the residents are no exception. 

According to 90% of the chaplains, the family’s 
incomplete knowledge of the reasons for the resident’s 
incarceration is not a predominant problem in the chap¬ 
lain's efforts as a counselor to the resident's family. 
What are some possible solutions to these existing prob¬ 
lems that face the chaplain-counselor and the resident's 
family? 

Suggested Means to Possible Solutions : 

The chaplains indicated that one of the most help¬ 
ful means to a solution, to the foregoing problems, was 

11 Even though this problem was not seen to be to 
significant in the opinion of most chaplains, it still is 
a factor in some cases. 
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the referral of the family to their pastor or a pastor in 

12 

the family's community. The chaplain then could work 
closely with this pastor. This would seem to indicate an 
inconsistency in the feelings of the chaplains, because 
in the foregoing discussion concerning the referral of 
the institutional staff to the local pastor, the chap¬ 
lains indicated that this would not be helpful. Yet, as 
indicated, this writer feels more optimistic about the 
usefulness and helpfulness of the local pastor (see pages 
53-54). The problem here was the competency of the local 

pastor. "It seems that it is a rare pastor who is really 

13 

qualified and interested to help." There are ways to 

help increase the local pastors effectiveness. The local 

pastors could be encouraged to become more involved in 

correctional and counseling workshops, participate in 

religious activities of the institution, and the chaplain 

could become more involved in the local churches. 

Closely related to the foregoing suggestion is the 

suggestion that the chaplain could refer the counseling 

task to the parole agent and work through him with the 
14 

family. Where distance is a factor, this would also be 

12 

95% of the chaplains supported this solution. 

13 

This statement was taken from a written response 
to the questionnaire. 

14 

90% of the chaplains supported this solution. 
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a good way for the chaplain to carry out his responsi¬ 
bility to the resident's family. The rapport between the 
chaplain and the parole agent would be important here. 
There are resident and family groups, conducted by parole 
agents in some communities.^ These groups have been a 
significant help to the resident's readjustment to 
society. This type of group would be a helpful liaison 
between the "correctional process," of which the chaplain 
is a part, and the resident's personal growth. 

Approximately 88% of the chaplains indicated that 
groups held by the chaplain within the community are a 
good way for the chaplain to become directly involved with 
the families. Such groups could be held in the families' 
homes or in a local church. Yet, there was not strong 
support for this type of involvement because of the 
problem of a lack of time. But, this author would ask, 
could not the chaplain spend one night a week doing coun¬ 
seling of this nature? Another possibility would be for 
the chaplain to initiate such groups under qualified 
leadership, i.e .. psychologist, psychiatrist, a social 
worker, or a qualified licensed counselor, i.e ., a person 
licensed by a state to have a counseling practice. 

^This statement was taken from a conversation 
with the Director of the District Parole Office in 
Ontario, California. 
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Because of time, personal visitations by the 

chaplain to the families is not recommended on a regular 

basis. Other alternatives are telephone calls and 

correspondence by mail. 1 ^ 

Marriage counseling groups, held at the prison, 

are a direct way that a chaplain can become involved with 

17 

the immediate family of married residents. Similar 
groups could be started for families consisting of the 
fathers and mothers of the residents, if time and circum¬ 
stantial problems could be worked out. A possible solu¬ 
tion recommended by the Church-Prison-Parole Workshop 

Report is for local churches to "provide the inmate’s 

18 

family with transportation to the institution." The 
churches could arrange a similar service in the area of 
child care. 

Summary 

The chaplain's direct involvement as a counselor 
to the resident's family appears to be limited. The fore¬ 
going discussion suggests but a few ways that this could 

*Slote the Outline for Proposed Cooperative 
Service Experiment « in the Appendix. 

17 

Such a marriage counseling group is being held 
at the California Institution for Women on Sunday 
afternoons. 

18 

Note this report in the Appendix. 
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be accomplished, in a limited amount of time. Yet, any 
helpful referral or program whereby the families received 
some guidance and help with possible problems would be 
of utmost help. 

It must be remembered that whether the chaplain or 

pastor "is dealing with a group or with a family of two, 

19 

he should be trying to reach the individual person." 
Regardless of what suggested solution is used, from the 
foregoing pages, the individual person is to be the 
object of its use, concern, and purpose. The meeting of 
person with person is the reconciling factor in all the 
foregoing suggested solutions. Such relationships 
should be the object of a chaplain's or pastor's efforts 
as a minister or a counselor. 

Again, it should be pointed out, in connection 
with such relationships, that God works primarily through 
the medium of relationships. The person's "self" is 
formed in its relationships with other persons. A sig¬ 
nificant amount of his knowledge concerning God can come 
from his relationships with other persons. If a person's 
"self" becomes "deformed, it becomes so in its relation¬ 
ships. If it is reformed or transformed, that too will 

19 

Wise, ojj). cit., p. 3. 
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20 

be in its relationships." Relationships of this later 

nature are those in which the persons involved experience 

a mutual sharing and acceptance of each others very 
21 

"humanity." This type of sharing and acceptance can 

make the Eternal Thou transparent in a confrontation of 

22 

both judgment and love. That is, similar to the 
child's experience of the tension coming from parental 
acceptance and rejection, "so the growing person sensi¬ 
tive to the divine dimension of selfhood experiences 

tension between feelings of cosmic acceptance and cosmic 
23 

rejection." 

The anxiety or predicament that is the result of 
such feelings of tension is spoken to by the redemptive 
good news of the Bible and/or the Church. As Sherrill 
has stated it: 

In the Biblical understanding of life it is per¬ 
ceived that man's anxiety arises in the face of peril 
which is both real and profound. But it is perceived 
also that God's love is stronger than man's anxiety, 
and can overcome it. Wherever this is genuinely 
believed, it is the ground of a tremendous affirma¬ 
tion of God and of human life. Such an affirmation 
is good news, gospel. 


20 

Lewis J. Sherrill, The Gift of Power (New York: 
Macmillan, 1963)—I am quoting from his "A Theory of 
Christian Education"~mimeographed material distributed 
by Paul Irwin, School of Theology, 1964, p. 2. 

21 

Ibid., See page 7 of this study for a definition 
of "humanity." 

22 Sherrill, o£. cit . 23 Ibid . 
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The Christian life is a mixture of believing this 
and of doubting it. But human anxiety and the gospel 
of God are the two great counterparts in the Bible. 
The depth of each, their meeting in one Man, and the 
triumph of the love of God over the anxiety of man, 
are uttered for all time in the life, passion, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 24 

This is the message of hope and inspiration that should 
be at the base of the chaplain's and the churches' min¬ 
istry. This message should be the motivating factor 
behind and involved in the carrying out of such suggested 
programs contained in this study. 

The local churches can play an important role in 
the chaplain's counseling effort with the resident's 
family. Thus, let us consider the chaplain as a coun¬ 
selor in and to the local churches. 


^ 4 Ibid., p. 5. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE CHAPLAIN AS A COUNSELOR TO AND IN 
THE LOCAL CHURCHES 

A Statement of the Concern ; 

Correctional institutions provide the churches 
with an opportunity to rediscover a '’lost frontier." It 
has long been thought by too many congregations that, "We 
don't have to worry about that institution because we 
have a good full-time chaplain." 1 2 Yet, the local congre¬ 
gations do have a responsibility to fulfill in relation¬ 
ship to the chaplain of an institution. 

Persons with problems are turning towards the 

2 

church for help more than ever before. "A significant 
test of religious power is whether the 'believer' is 
seeking to serve the 'well-off' or seeking to love the 


1 Henry R. Cassler, "Why Do We Need Chaplains in 
Correctional Institutions?" Workshop for Clergy on the 
Rehabilitation of the Criminal Offender, Proceedings 
(April 5-6, 1962), p. 12; (Also, when I speak of the 
local churches, I am speaking of those churches near the 
institution, (the same applies to the term communities). 

2 

Charles C. Howse, "What the Untrained Pastor Can 
Do in Counseling." Basic Principles of Pastoral Counsel¬ 
ing (Kern County Mental Health Association, October 
19bl), p. 37; Also see Thomas W. Klink, "What are the 
possibilities and limits of the Clergy in their dealing 
with mental illness?" in Ibid., p. 28. 
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3 

unlovely.” The local churches and their pastors have a 
great opportunity to "minister” to the needs of residents 
who are returning to their communities. They are in a 
position to provide pastoral care for these persons and 
their families that will help them to adjust adequately 
to community life. 

Recently, there has been a rise in the response of 
the churches to the challenge presented by many prison 
chaplains. But, much more can and remains to be done. 4 
If there is no direct involvement of the local churches 
with the institution, they will begin to forget their 
responsibilities to this area of their ministry. 

The local congregation's ministry to the residents 
must be kept ever before their consciousness by the cor¬ 
rectional chaplain, if the local churches are able to 
take some of the credit for creating of the "good citi¬ 
zen,” then it must also take some of the blame for the 
"bad citizen." A pastor should not allow his congrega¬ 
tion "to walk away from the worship service saying, 'I am 

3 

Albert Morris, "Correctional Research,” Boston: 
United Prison Association of Massachusetts, Bulletin 11 
(November 1961), 46, see the statements by Chaplain 
Byron E. Eshelman on this page. 

4 Ibid. 
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thankful that I am not like other people.'" 5 A local 
church should not be allowed to "pass by on the other 
side." 6 

One of the most startling weaknesses "of the 
religious programs in penal institutions comes at the 

n 

point of the individual's return to society." The coun¬ 
seling efforts of the chaplain are also affected when the 
resident is released. The chaplain and the resident 
should be working towards this type of interruption. 

But, isn't there something that a chaplain could do to 
help maintain some type of "treatment continuity" in his 
case load, directly or indirectly, upon the resident's 

p 

release? 


5 Cassler, op . cit., p. 12, Scripture reference: 
Luke 18:9-14. 

6 For scriptural reference see Luke 10:29-37, The 
point of the above statement is that the church must stay 
in constant dialogue with the world of which it is a 
part, it must not try to escape its responsibility to 
any aspect of that world. For further discussion of this 
see Reuel L. Howe, The Miracle of Dialogue (Mew York: 
Seabury Press, 1963), p. llOff. 

7 

Cassler, op . cit., p. 12. 

8 

Edward C. Boyle, "Creative Use of Environment in 
Treatment," Corrective Psychiatry and Journal of Social 
Therapy . XI: 1 (January 1965), 1. (It is recognized 
that some would fear, if a chaplain would try to continue 
a relationship outside of the institution, that a 
dependency or other problems might occur, (there is also 
the complaint about the lack of time to carry on such 
counseling). 
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Suggestions concerning the above situation might 
be to refer the resident to a community agency; let the 
parole agent handle the situation; or leave it to the 
resident to handle. These suggestions are generally 
practical, but there is another alternative that a chap¬ 
lain or the resident has at his disposal. The chaplain 
and the local churches can provide programs and counsel¬ 
ing that would aid the residents. The chaplain could 
reserve one evening a week for counseling in a local 

church, or he could hold a weekly group session in a 
9 

local church. He could have group sessions that 
involved both parolee and congregation members. This 
would help both to get to know and understand each other 
better. 1 ^ The local pastors could take advantage of 
such programs to learn how to lead a group and to share 
in the lives of their parishioners. 

Some institutions prohibit their staff members 
from having contact with a resident after the resident’s 
release. Yet, if there were sufficient cause and an 
effective program presented to an institution's adminis¬ 
tration, such a policy might be reconsidered or adjusted. 

9 

This idea was not supported well on the question¬ 
naire. The comments stressed the lack of time. Yet, one 
night a week should be a feasible goal to strive for in 
a chaplain's schedule. 

*^Some remuneration could be considered by the 
congregations for the chaplain's time and services. 


i 
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What have been some of the problems existing for 
the chaplain in his efforts to be a counselor to and in 
the local churches? Again, the following comments are 
primarily based on the responses by the chaplains, to 
the questionnaire. 

Some Problems : 

The most pressing problem in this area is the 
local churches' lack of interest in the residents' 
problems of readjustment in the communityIt is gen¬ 
erally easier to get people to help the residents while 

they are "doing time" than it is to get help after the 

12 

man has "paid his debt to society." 

Another problem in the liaison between the local 

churches and the institution is fear of the institution- 
13 

alized. The Church-Prison-Parole Workshop Report 
states that there does exist a general reluctance on the 
part of the local churches to get involved with parolees. 
The report went on to say, 

^98% of the chaplains indicated that this was 
the most pressing problem among those suggested on the 
questionnaire• 

12 

Cassler, op . cit. 

13 

90% of the chaplains indicated that this was 
the second pressing problem. 
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Such reluctance was seen to stem from ignorance 
of the need, fear of crime, rejection based on a 
desire for social acceptability threatened by the 
’unacceptable,’ heavy involvement of pastors and 
churches in other church and community programs.14 

The people of the ’’outside” world also seem to be afraid 

of the residents because of the idea that ’’once bad 

always bad.” This is so strange when one thinks of the 

"Christian” teachings about forgiveness. 1 ^ 

The last of the "big three” problems that affect a 

chaplain's efforts in the local churches is the poor 

liaison efforts on the part of the chaplain with the 

local congregations. 1 ^ The chaplain should remember 

that: 


The religious program must be a constructive part 
of the entire institutional program, as well as the 
program of the church and society in general. Chap¬ 
lains dare not isolate themselves behind the wall as 
many inmates are prone to do. 17 


14 

Note the Appendix for this report; Also note 
the possible solutions suggested by the report. 

^Some scriptural references concerning forgive 
ness and trust are: Luke 6:37; Mark 11:25-26. 

16 

95% of the chaplains indicated that this was 
the third pressing problem. 

17 

Cassler, op . cit., p. 14. 
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The chaplain's major duty in the earlier days of 
the institutional chaplaincy was to make sure the reli¬ 
gious program was secure in its place as a part of the 
total program of the institution. But, this has, on the 
most part, been accomplished and he can feel confident 
enough to broaden his perspectives. The chaplain should 
"not spread himself so thin that he loses all of his 
effectiveness; yet, on the other hand, he does not narrow 

himself to a particular approach and thus lose his entire 
18 

perspective." The chaplain must move beyond the con¬ 
fines of the institutional walls with his "ministry." 

How can the chaplain solve some of these above mentioned 
problems? 

Suggested Means to Possible Solutions : 

The chaplains' responses to the questionnaire 

indicate that one approach to solving these problems 

would be the use of local church seminars and courses 

concerning institutions, the institutionalized, and 

19 

related problems and subjects. The public is ill- 

1 8 Ibid . 

19 

Closely related but not as heartily supported 
(80% of the chaplains) was the suggested solution of 
workshops concerning institutional and community rela¬ 
tions, (the time that such a program would take was a 
major barrier). 90% of the chaplains supported the sug¬ 
gestion concerning local church seminars and courses. 
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informed about prisons and the imprisoned. The offender 

20 

and the institution have changed, but their image in 
the "public eye" has not seemed to change. A criminal is 
still a criminal and to some, such a person is not quite 
"normal." There must be an effort made to inform the 
community concerning the institution and its residents. 

21 

Such programs as "Orientation to Institutional Living," 
or a course on "The Adjustment Problems of the Institu¬ 
tionalized" would aid in changing the images and 
fantasies of the public. 

Close contact with the Ministerial Association of 
! the community is another suggested solution supported by 

i 95% of the chaplains. One chaplain reported, "As far as 

counseling the local congregation, this we have done to 

a considerable extent, largely through the local 

S 22 

Ministerial Association . . . ." The Ministerial 

I 

Association would be a good place to create local church 

interest and to get help in carrying out the planning of 

23 

helpful programs. 

20 

For a discussion about the changes of the insti¬ 
tutional procedure see some of the comments in Chapter II. 

21 

This suggestion was taken from a written 
response to the questionnaire. 

22 

Ibid . 

23 

One of the chaplains spoke to this area of the 
chaplains work by saying, "Close contact with The Minis¬ 
terial Association in the Community opens the way for the 
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The final suggested solution explored by the ques¬ 
tionnaire is for the chaplain to have personal confer- 

24 

ences with the individual pastors of the community. 

Time, of course, is seen as a barrier in carrying out this 
suggested solution. Yet, if the pastors can be involved 
in the "inner program" of the institution occasionally, 
then they would have an opportunity to get together with 
the chaplain. Again, such visits could be only once a 
month, but this is a beginning. 

Summary 

The combined efforts of the chaplain and the local 

pastors can provide a needed link between prison and 

"society." This "link" can be of significant help to the 

resident's readjustment into the community and his family. 

The church is not only responsible for the ministry to 

the family of the resident while the resident is in 

25 

prison, but after the resident's release as well. The 


Counselor to present a firsthand view of the situation 
and to link the Residents needs and outlooks with the 
Congregations. Lay people in the Churches can often be 
more helpful to the ministry of the Chaplain; given an 
opportunity for ministry to people in the pews. 

24 

This is in addition to meeting with the Minis¬ 
terial Association. 95% of the chaplains supported this 
solution as only a possibility, if time allowed. 

25 

Cassler, op . cit., p. 12; Also see in the Appen¬ 
dix, the Church-PrTson-Parole Workshop Report . 
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chaplain should work closely with the local pastors in 

26 

helping the congregations carry out their "ministry.” 

The ministry of all believers, as it relates to the 

institution and the residents. 

The chaplain can be a vital resource person for 
27 

the pastors. He should try to provide the local 

pastors with needed information about the resident and 

should make himself available to the pastors for special 

28 

counseling needs that arise in the parish. The local 
pastor can assist the chaplain through guest speaking on 
Sundays, once a month visitations with the residents of 
his respective denomination, or by holding various types 
of religious classes. 

The chaplain and the local pastors could work 
together in an effort to involve the individual churches 
in the religious programs of the institution. The 
churches could provide special choirs on Sunday or 


26 

Note Chapter I for a definition of "Ministry" as 
used here; Also, for an example of how one group is deal¬ 
ing with this task, see the Appendix: the Outline for 
Proposed Cooperative Service . 

27 

Robert R. Poulkes, "The Hospital Chaplain and 
the Pastor," Pastoral Psychology . XVII: 165 (June 1965), 
13. 

28 

Such counseling should be kept on a referral or 
on a consultant basis. That is. the chaplain should not 
try to do extended counseling m the churches, (or possi¬ 
bly no more than the suggested one night a week). He 
should work for a referral as soon as possible, or serve 
only as a consultant to the local pastors concerning a 
particular case. 
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29 

teachers for Bible instruction classes. One chaplain 

reported that his community's churches are picking up a 

group of men from the prison to attend church services in 
30 

the community. There may be a way that churches can 
provide transportation for residents being released from 
the institution, either to their destinations or to the 
train, bus, or plane. 

The churches, the local pastors, and the chaplain 
can and must work together to assist the residents in 
their readjustment from prison into society and in their 
growth as human beings. The people of the churches, the 
pastors, and the chaplain can be a significant factor in 
the "being and becoming" of each other and those to who 
they minister. That is, reflecting briefly upon a few 
thoughts by Paul Tillich when he says, "Courage is the 
self-affirmation of being in spite of the fact of non- 
being. It is the act of the individual self in taking 
the anxiety of nonbeing upon itself by affirming itself 


29 

Mr. Maurice C. Smith, Jr. of Others . Inc .. 
Bristol, Rhode Island said, "... that a chaplain 
should try to get all the outside help possible and 
should challenge Christian men on the outside to take a 
personal interest in the men who are incarcerated."; 
(taken from a letter of November 30, 1967). 

^This statement was taken from a written response 
to the questionnaire. This type of program would depend 
upon the custody policies of the institution. 
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either as part of an embracing whole or in its individual 
selfhood.” 31 

Tillich goes on to say that, man's anxiety is 

basically threefold: "anxiety of fate and death, which is 

present in the anxiety of emptiness and meaninglessness, 

which is effective in the anxiety of guilt and condemna- 
32 

tions.” Man needs to call upon a power or quality that 

can transcend these anxieties. Again, this quality is 

what Tillich calls "courage." When a person takes 

"courage" and asserts himself or his "being," in spite of 

the risks involved, he is affirming being itself. Every 

act of courage is a manifestation of the very ground of 
33 

being. "There are no valid arguments for the 'exist¬ 
ence' of God, but there are acts of courage in which we 

34 

affirm the power of Being, whether we know it or not." 

This writer believes that it is the Church which 

stands for the power of being-itself, that can lead man 

35 

into a future of hope and courage to become. Man needs 
to overcome himself, i.e ., his natural, earthly self, and 

31 

Paul Tillich, The Courage to Be (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1952), p. 155; He continues, "This is 
the natural anxiety of man as man, and in some way of 
all living beings." p. 155. 

32 Ibid . 33 Ibid., p. 181. 

3 4 Ibid . 

35 Ibid ., p. 188. 
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realize his dependence upon that which is more than just 
"self" but which is "Self" beyond "self" or Being itself. 

This writer also believes that the chaplain, 
pastor and the local churches, representing the power of 
being—God, can lead men into a future of hope and a 
courage to become, or to an affirmation of their being. 

In other words, the chaplain's and pastor's role is to 
help people to grow, increase in the depth of their spir¬ 
itual life and to live more fully. They can help a 
person find a meaningful philosophy of life and a worthy 
object of self investment. They can also help people to 
know the transcendency, spoken of in the foregoing pages, 
and to build a trust which will meet their need for a 
deep experience of truth and of God, and other people. 

These goals are not necessarily religious but 
human. Religion is not found in any set of dogmas. God 
intends for man to become a man as Jesus was a man, i.e ., 
full of love, faith, and a dedication to the fulfillment 
of men's need for a meaningful relationship with each 
other and their God. As stated before, one great need 
in man is for a vertical relationship in depth. The 
shallow religion of much of todays living does not meet 
this need. People are made to be God's active partners. 
The pastoral counselor aims at helping people to become 
aware that they are partners of God, helping them to 
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become truly alive and authentic, and helping them to be 
creative again. Fear and death loose their power as one 
becomes more alive and authentic. It is a new celebra¬ 
tion of being. It is a celebration that a chaplain and a 
pastor can celebrate together with those of their 
respective parishes. They can do this most significantly 
by investing themselves in a meaningful human relation¬ 
ship with one another. 

Finally, the team effort of the chaplain-pastor- 
local churches can therefore be a vital liaison between 
the institution and the community. If the chaplain 
gives some of his energies towards the counseling to and 
in the local churches he should then be able to have more 
confidence in the effectiveness of his total ’'ministry." 
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CONCLUSION 


I want to conclude this paper by stating briefly 
some implications of the foregoing study for the correc¬ 
tional chaplain, the correctional institution, the local 
churches, and the ministry of the Church. 

Implications for the Correctional Chaplain 
and the Correctional institution : 

First of all, if the foregoing programs and sug¬ 
gestions were put into effect, the chaplain would be 
able to eliminate some of the bothersome problems facing 
him each day as a counselor. His effectiveness as a 
pastor, and/or as a pastoral counselor, would also be 
increased. He would have a wider range of resources by 
which to direct the residents for further help and to 
maintain a continuity of treatment. The residents would 
be provided a better opportunity to readjust to community 
life and to change their lives. 

Secondly, the chaplain would also be able to 
increase the scope of his counseling efforts to the 
institutional staff, the resident’s family, and to the 
local churches. Such counseling would have a direct and 
indirect effect upon the residents' lives and their 
relationship with the chaplain. 

Thirdly, the chaplain and the local pastor could 
find a new relationship identity. They would no longer 
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view each other's ministry as unrelated. The chaplain 
and the local pastors do need one another in their 
respective parishes. They are responsible to each other 
because each of them is ministering to an extension of 
the other's congregation. A team effort will help their 
total "ministry" to individuals and families. 

Another implication is that the institution will 
be strengthened in its religious programming, as well as 
in its treatment efforts. Another implication is that 
the increased availability and involvement of the chap¬ 
lain in staff problems and concerns will be one helpful 
aid in the "up-grading" of the quality and effectiveness 
of the institutional staff. 

If there is an increase in meaningful public 
involvement within the institution the chances are good 
that the new image of corrections* can be assimilated 
into the public "mind." Such involvement of the public, 
and the initiative taken by the chaplain to broaden his 
scope of "ministry," could also help in changing the 
thinking and direction of some institutions, i.e ., from 
strictly a custodial program to a significant program of 
rehabilitation and self-help. This type of involvement 
could change the institutions' skepticism towards the 

*The change from custody to treatment and 
rehabilitation. 
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public and churches' ability to be of help to the insti¬ 
tutions’ program. 

Finally, the chaplain, through the suggestions 
and liaison counseling programs indicated in this study, 
could help the residents change some of their feeling 
and images about a loved one, their family, or society in 
general. When the resident experiences love and accept¬ 
ance from a chaplain or a member of society he will be 
better able to create a new self image. He will feel 

like he is worth something. The resident might then be 

2 

able to return the love shown him. Hopefully, some 
residents will not feel a need to ”strike out or back” 
at society, but will take a responsible position in it. 

Implications for the Local Churches and 
the Ministry of 1 the Church : 

The local churches will be able to carry out their 
ministry to the families and the residents more fully 
through some of the foregoing suggested involvements and 
programs. They will be able to offer to their people new 
opportunities to serve. Today the local churches are 
’’crying out” for ways they can become more involved in 
the lives of people. Through the suggested programs and 

2 

For a discussion of the basic needs of an indi¬ 
vidual see William Glasser, Reality Therapy (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1965), pp. 8ff. 
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relationships with the chaplain, the local church can 

begin to regain a vital "ministry" to its "separated" 

3 

brothers and sisters. 

The individual local churches can now have a vital 
way in which they can unite to carry out a unified min- j 

l 

istry. The local churches would have the added services j 

I 

of a counselor, the chaplain. The churches can find hope ! 
and help in a resource person "of the Faith," to help 

i 

them with some of their mounting problems. 

The individual churches, working together as one, | 

i 

would help in the ecumenical attempts to unify the 
"ministry" of the Church . The churches would be involved 
in carrying out a meaningful ministry together. They 
would be receiving the needed leadership and guidance of 
a unified pastorate, the team of the pastors and the i 

chaplains. 

I 

The increased liaison and counseling effectiveness 
between the chaplain and the local churches will help to 
unify the "ministry" of the Church , as well as the j 

ministers of the Church . 

J 

3 . ; 

The local churches are separated from the resi- | 

dents by walls or fences, but this does not mean that the 

residents are "lost" or not in need of the local 

churches* "ministry." 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


This questionnaire contains a list of problems 
facing the Correctional Chaplain as a counselor. The 
questionnaire also contains a list of possible solutions 
to these problems. Please indicate, by the use of 
numbers, (1-2-3-4-etc; #1 being top preference), your 
opinion as to the greatest problem on down to the least 
of problems, and also indicate your preference for the 
means to a solution, from the most preferable to the 
least preferable. (Note: the term ’’residents" is used 
instead of the word "inmates.") 

THE CHAPLAIN AS A COUNSELOR TO THE RESIDENTS: 

A) Problems : 

2- 3* The number of residents requesting 

counseling from the chaplain. 

3- 2 The lack of an effective means to become 

aware of those residents who need 
counseling, but don't request it. 

1 Tlie lack of time because of scheduling 
and other demands. 

4 Institutional procedures and policy which 

might hinder adequate "follow up" work 
after release or while in the institution. 

5 The wanting to do too much for the resident, 

thus overlooking residents responsibili¬ 
ties in problem solving. 

6 An inadequacy in counseling skills in order 

to be able to handle certain depth 
problems of the residents. 

»» Others....(Please add others from your 
personal experience on reverse side.) 

B) Possible Solutions : 

1 A clinical training program to provide more 

chaplain coverage. 

2 Group counseling. 
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2 Selectivity in counseling case load. 

5 Volunteer services (Outside programs, 

teachers, church groups, local pastors). 

4-5 A good referral list of other helping 
resources in the community. 

_ Others....(Please add others from your 

personal experience on reverse side.) 

THE CHAPLAIN AS A COUNSELOR TO THE RESIDENT’S FAMILY: 

A) Problems : 

5 The family’s incomplete knowledge of the 
resident's reasons for incarceration. 

1 The geographical location of the family, 
(availability for counseling). 

2-3 The family's unwillingness to come in for 
counseling. 

4 The family's poor relationship with the 
resident (and/or vice versa). 

2-5 Circumstantial matters (no transportation, 
etc.) 

_ Others....(Please add others from your 

personal experience on reverse side.) 

B) Possible Solutions : 

2- 3 Referral and working closely with the 

parole officer. 

1 Referral and working closely with the 
family's pastor. 

4 Personal visitation by the chaplain. 

3- 4 Community groups involving the chaplain 

and the resident's family. 

________ Others.... (Please add others from your 

personal experience on reverse side.) 
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THE CHAPLAIN AS A COUNSELOR TO THE INSTITUTIONAL STAFF: 

A) Problems : 

4-6 Poor staff-chaplain relations because of 
anti-religious feelings on the part of 
the staff. 

1 Professional differences and professional 
pride in the area of problem solving, 
therapy, or fear of crossing into one 
another’s area of responsibility. 

1 An available time for staff to take off 
in order to see the chaplain. 

3 The lack of effort made by the chaplain to 
contact and relate to staff. 

2- 3 The lack of awareness of staff problems, 

(personal or professional), by the 
chaplain. 

3- 6 The lack of trust because of the institu¬ 

tional custody procedures and structure. 

_______ Others.... (Please add others from your 

personal experience on reverse side.) 

B) Possible Solutions: 


2-3 Chaplain-staff voluntary group sessions 
during lunch hours or break times 
(sack lunches brought by all). 

4 Staff worship center and time convenient 

to staff scheduling. 

2 Regular staff calling or visitation by 
chaplain. 

5 Referral to staff member's local pastor. 

1 Showing genuine interest and sensitivity 
in staff members job related problems. 

_____ Others....(Please add others from your 
personal experience on reverse side.) 
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THE CHAPLAIN AS A COUNSELOR TO THE LOCAL CHURCH 
CONGREGATION: 

A) Problems : 

1 The unwillingness or interest lag on the 

part of the local church for residents 
problems of adjustment in the community. 

2 The fear of institutionalized on the part 

of the local church people. 

3 The poor liaison efforts on the part of 

the Chaplain with the local congregations. 

______ Others....(Please add others from your 

personal experience on reverse side.) 

B) Possible Solutions : 

2 Close contact with the ministerial 
association of the community. 

1 Local church seminars and courses concerning 
institutions: the institutionalized, and 
related problems and subjects. 

5 Availability for counseling in local 
churches, (for resident’s families, 
church families, or paroled residents.) 

4 Workshops in institutional and community 

relations. 

3-5 Chaplain-pastor conferences (social or 
personal). 

______ Others....(Please add others from your 

personal experience on reverse side.) 


* The numbers listed in this questionnaire are the 
final tabulations of the responses by the chaplains to 
the questionnaire sent out by this writer. 

•* I included the "Others” into the text of my 
paper. They did not draw as much comment as did the 
already suggested problems and solutions. 
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This report of the workshop held March 28th at the South¬ 
ern Conservation Center consists of a summary of the 
thinking of participants concerning ways of involving 
churches and churchmen more effectively in prison-parole 
ministry. The summary was taken from the subgroup 
reports. 

The participants agreed generally that our goal in minis¬ 
tering to incarcerated men and their families is two¬ 
fold: (1) to overcome alienation experienced by inmates 
and parolees and their families; and (2) to help them 
identify with the Church and feel at home in their commu¬ 
nities. Alienation may be experienced as self-rejection, 
rejection by family, even by one's church, and by one's 
community. We agreed that such feelings of alienation 
are often based on fact, as elements of society (some¬ 
times found in churches) do often reject and stigmatize 
the convicted man and his family as outside their concern 
and socially unacceptable. In seeking to ameliorate the 
attitudes and feelings of those feeling rejection 
(inmate-parolee and family) and those who are rejecting 
of them, many practical programs and goals were suggested 
as follows: 

1. We agreed that a primary goal of the chaplain is 
to encourage existing pastoral relationships and 
find ways of establishing them with an inmate, 
and particularly his family, when none exist. 

(a) The importance of full-time Reception and 
Guidance Center Chaplains was stressed as a 
strategic necessity to realizing the above 
goal. 

(b) Ways must be found to locate appropriate 
churches for ministry to families when the 
Chaplain's knowledge is not sufficient to 
make adequate referral. 

(c) The most strategic times for referral are when 
a man enters prison and when he is released. 
Local church referrals have not been ade¬ 
quately made at either end according to many 
workshop participants. 
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(d) Therefore, on the release side a specific goal 
is to help churches and churchmen to become 
major factors in helping men and their fam¬ 
ilies make the transition from life in prison 
(socialism) to life outside (capitalism). 

Her primary needs were seen as: 

(1) The support of an accepting concerned 
group. 

(2) Tangible needs; eg: clothing, job 
contacts, etc. 

(3) Pastoral counseling in re specific 
marital-family problems concomitant with 
the transition period (Eg; "Can I really 
be a husband and father now?") 

(e) Possible program ideas for churches were 
advanced to build relationships of ministry 
in communities near institutions: 

(1) Provision of transportation by church 
groups to parolees as they are released. 

(2) Providing inmate's family with transpor¬ 
tation to the institution. 

(3) Interesting churches and churchmen in the 
halfway house movement. (Yokefellows, 

Teen Challenge, Manhattan project etc.) 

2. it was also agreed a primary goal of the Chaplain 
and chapel program is to overcome the reluctance 
of churches to become involved in prison-parole 
ministry. Such reluctance was seen to stem from: 
ignorance of the need, fear of crime, rejection 
based on a desire for social acceptability 
threatened by the "unacceptable," heavy involve¬ 
ment of pastors and churches in other church and 
community programs. Ways of overcoming these 
obstacles were suggested as follows: 

(a) Utilizing institutional chapel programs to 
involve churches and churchmen in a people- 
to-people approach via 

(1) Selected workers as chapel aids. 

(2) Short-term series (6 to 8) programs by 
church groups with/in the chapel program 
wherein these participants participate 
with (and not "at") our inmate congrega¬ 
tions. 
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(3) Continued use of special-occasion 
concerts etc. 

(b) A broadening use of "Clergy Days" as a means 
of including pastors in the prison-parole 
ministry. This way we fish for many and 
hopefully catch a few with enthusiasm and 
vision. 

(c) Produce guideline booklets for local pastor 
and church use setting forth the possibilities 
of effective involvement and safeguards with 
reference to protection from exploitation 

and the fostering of dependency. 

3. Another goal recommended was to define clearly the 

relationships desired between and responsibilities 

of parole agents and church workers. 

(a) Should Yokefellow leader, etc., become an 
arm of parole? 

(b) What are the risks to church workers and how 
can they be avoided? 

(c) When do church workers ever have a "custody" 
function? (What are the limits of confiden¬ 
tiality and how should they be spelled out 
and understood by parolees?) 


In conclusion it became evident throughout the workshop 
tFat the role of the prison Chaplain is being challenged 
by the greater emphasis on utilizing community resources. 
Yet, the role of the Chaplain as stated in the "Religious 
Manual for Institutions" etc. is not defined to include 
this direction as a vital element of the institutional 
ministry. Chaplains in many of the larger institutions 
feel they must give priority to the immediate counselling 
needs confronting them everyday from the inmate popula¬ 
tion. It is possible that some institutions need addi¬ 
tional Chaplains who work in liaison with parole in 
developing effective utilization of church-community 
resources in ministering to the prisoner-parolee and his 
family, especially in those settings having Reception 
and Guidance Centers. 
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Outline for Proposed Cooperative Service Experiment 
Advisory Council of Clergy to Minnesota Department 
of Corrections - institutional Chaplains - 
Volunteers of America 


1. Introduction: It has been proposed by ACC (Advisory 
Council of Clergy to Minnesota Department of Correc¬ 
tions) that a means be found to establish a rapport 
between the individual inmate of a state correctional 
institution and the inmate's pastor or clergyman* It 
is the feeling of ACC that the inmate's pastor could 
be of aid in helping the individual become reinte¬ 
grated into his community upon release and also aid 
the inmate with domestic and work relationships, both 
while incarcerated and upon release. 

2. philosophy: ACC strongly feels that persons in 
correctional institutions should not be forgotten by 
their community and their clergyman has a duty to aid 
the inmate's rehabilitation, both in and out of a 
correctional setting. 

3. Proposal to be instituted as an experiment between 
chaplains of St. Cloud Men's Reformatory, ACC, and 
the Volunteers of America: 

A. A post card form (see attached) is to be completed 
and mailed by the institutional chaplain shortly 
after an individual's incarceration. 

B. Volunteers of America's Adult Services division 
will process the cards: 

(1) Contact the inmate's clergyman by letter. 

(2) Send copy of letter to institutional chaplain 
and appropriate ACC representative. 

(3) Follow-up with telephone call and/or personal 
contact when possible. 

(4) Volunteers of America will keep institutional 
chaplain informed of follow-up results. 
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C. Contact with clergymen: 

(1) ACC and VOA will encourage and request an 
inmate's clergyman to visit him while 
incarcerated and aid the process through 
discussion with the clergyman and introduction 
of the clergyman to the institutional chaplain. 

(2) ACC and VOA will encourage speaking engagements 
in congregations and parishes as a means to 
educate people concerning those who are placed 
in correctional custody and what can be done 

by them to aid rehabilitation of those who are 
incarcerated or released from incarceration. 


I 


(card form example) 

Name: 

Home Address: 

Spouse's Name & Address (if different from above) 


Clergyman:_ 

Address: 

Phone (if known): 
Remarks: 


Chaplain's Signature 
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